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Mr Lyttelton’s Plans 


NDUSTRIAL mobilisation has reached its peak, but 

the output of weapons, equipment and munitions 
has not. Thus, aptly, Mr Lyttelton summarises the state 
of war production. He has made known his plans for the 
Next stage in the industrial effort. The task now is to make 
the most efficient and productive use of the manpower 
and plant which have been mobilised. Briefly, this will 
be done by two means: by moving the most skilled 
workers to the most modern machines and the most 
urgent jobs; and by diverting war orders from over- 
loaded firms and congested areas to plant and orders 
where, relatively, manpower and machines are under- 
employed. The end is to attain the optimum number of 
the most productive man hours and machine hours; the 
means is to be the regional production boards. These, 
furnished with a register of industrial capacity in their 
areas and a record of the load of orders upon local firms, 
will act as clearing houses—as traffic policemen to direct 
the flow of orders and special contracts to the points 
Where men and machinery are most available. 

Here is a plain statement of the current problem and 
a clear account of the method proposed for its solution. 
What special arrangements, if any, have been made to 
compensate the firms and men who are to be closed down 
or moved in this radical reshaping of war industry remain 
undisclosed. Possibly they, like many other similar victims 
of war economy and industrial concentration, are either 
to be squeezed out or, even worse, permitted to slow up 


important changes for lack of a financial policy to prevent 
their hardship from being the enemy of the nation’s need. 
The plans announced are already in operation. The 
degree of success they achieve will be of immense 
importance in the next stages of the war. British war 
production has lately been taken too much for granted. 
On the one hand, it has been lightly assumed by many 
people that, with the achievement of the highest output 
per head of war material of any belligerent, the last 
chapter had been written: on the other, the massive 
performance of American production and its still greater 
promise have been allowed to overshadow the responsi- 
bilities of British factories. The rate of Axis output, 
probably in every item of war supplies, has been well 
outstripped by the joint rate of Allied factories. But it 
has been by the accumulation of great stocks of war 
material that the enemy has been able to maintain warfare 
on the largest scale into the fourth year of war. The need 
to build up accumulations for the still larger enterprises 
which the Un‘ted Nations have in preparation is pressing. 
Moreover, it cannot be assumed that weapons and 
munitions made thousands of sea and land miles away 
in the United States are always interchangeable in Allied 
calculations with weapons and munitions produced in 
Britain. Availability, in every sense of the word, is a factor 
of great importance. 

When Mr Lyttelton became Minister of Production 
seven months ago, there were doubts about his chances 
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of success in gaining control and superintendence over 
the whole area of war production. ihose doubts have 
not entirely gone. The policy Mr Lyttelton described 
last week for securing the maximum results from the 
resources already harnessed is indubitably the right one. 
The question is whether the machinery of pertormance 
is adequate to apply the policy. When Mr Lyttelton 
was appointed, certain limitations were set upon his 
authority—probably inescapably. The vast and crucial 
field of labour supply was excluded from his personal 
province and left to be decided by agreement between him 
and Mr Bevin. The existing machinery for the allocation 
of machine tools was left autonomous. An important area 
of Admiralty work was reserved. The allocation of raw 
materials was placed under a dual system; they remained 
under the control of the Minister of Supply, though the 
Minister of Production was answerable for their final 
apportionment. The fear was freely expressed that a 
Ministry of Production had been set up too late and that 
the structure of output organisation was too set and 
established for the single authority of Mr Lyttelton, 
imposed upon it at the eleventh hour, to be fully effective. 
The test of the new Ministry’s performance must be, not 
some ideal system of central control, but results. Neces- 
sarily Mr Lyttelton has moved forward by compromises. 
With his wings clipped from the outset, he has only been 
able to walk. If the long agony of co-ordination and con- 
sultation has produced a workable procedure, though it 
may not be the best procedure conceivable in theory, his 
appointment will have been more than justified. Original 
doubts about his powers have not been lessened by the 
delays which, to the layman, have been characteristic of 
his work, nor by the questioning which has been pro- 
voked by various appointments made to his staff. The 
question to be answered now, in the practical working of 
the new arrangements, is whether the single control exists 
to make the new policy announced by Mr Lyttelton 
effective during the coming crucial months. 
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It is impossible for any observer or critic to return, 
categorical answer to tunis question. Every support ang 
encouragement is due to the effort to make the promptey 
and most productive use of the nation’s mobilise 
resources; and no predilection or prepossession shou 
be permitted to obscure the practical tests. One tey, 
however, after seven months, can be applied at once, fy 
March, when Mr Lyttelton was appointed, The Economis, 
said : — 


Mr Lyttelton will be well advised to devote his atten. 
tion first to the central planning of the production pro- 
gramme and to the quality of the management both jp 
the Ministries and in industry, who will have to execu 
it. 


The test is whether, by the activities of Mr Lyttelton’; 
department, the flow of materials, labour, tools and 
orders has been so synchronised as to rule out every 
avoidable delay and hold-up; and whether, in the field 
of actual productive technique, Mr Lyttelton ha 
asserted a sufficient degree of authority to insist upon 
the highest standard of management in every productive 
enterprise engaged on war orders, to replace bad Managers 
—and bad civil servants—wherever they occur and to 
replace them by more efficient men. The outside observer 
is in no position to apply these tests definitively. The 
extent of his success in carrying productive resources and 
strategic requirements at the highest level of decision 
will be proved only by the event. But it can be said 
that there has been little sign so far that any really 
drastic policy with regard to management and administra- 
tion has been possible on the part of Mr Lyttelton. And 
it can be added that, as in so many other branches of 
war policy, the results aimed at in Mr Lyttelton’s newly 
announced plans can only be secured if there is the 
disposition and the determination to act as drastically in 
the achievement of quick, tangible results as the needs of 
the hour, and of the next offensive stage of the war, require 


On Guard 


= 1940, the Germans captured the Maginor Line. 
Now, if various commentators are to be believed, the 
Nazis have annexed the Maginot mind. The oasis 
for the view that the Germans are about to fall back on 
the defensive is a double one. First, various statements 
have been made by Axis propagandists. Secondly, there 
are the facts: the Germans are now held in the east, in 
the west and in the south, and the balance of military 
power is turning against them. In the rate of output and 
in the bulk of supplies, the Allies are already superior 
to the Axis. In fighting skill, too, the scales have been 
tipped: the air-raids against Cologne, Bremen, Kiel, the 
Renault works and Le Creusot, together with the suc- 
cesses of the American Flying Fortresses, have suggested 
the opening of a new stage in air strategy; the defences 
of Britain against the reply of the Luftwaffe are immensely 
strong. In their bitter battle against the Russians, the 
Germans have incurred great losses, and, although they 
are almost certainly better placed, better prepared and 
better supplied for the eastern winter than they were 
last year, they still have acute problems of supply and 
movement to solve—problems which the failure to gain 
Stalingrad would make much more acute. 

In his measured survey of the scene to Parliament on 
Wednesday, General Smuts stated the prospect at its 
sober best: “the defence phase is now ended. The stage 
is set for the last, the offensive, phase.” .It was Britain’s 
glory, he said, to stand in the breach in 1940. Now, in 
1942, “ the appalling blood-letting which is necessary for 
Hitler’s ultimate defeat is being administered by the 
Russians, and they alone can do it.” The “ final align- 
ments” have been made. The resources of the United 
Nations, already “developed and mobilised on a very 
large scale,” are growing. Those of the enemy are being 


depleted. In the subject countries, “the spirit of unrest 
is moving and rising.” “ The situation is ripening for 
far-reaching developments.” 

But it must be doubted whether defeatism has yet 
dawned upon the Nazi mind. When Nazi spokesmen speak 
of a defensive strategy, it is time to be wary. There is little 
doubt that the talk of a defensive strategy—in German 
propaganda for overseas and not for home consumption— 
has been a ballon d’essai, designed to test Allied reactions. 
The belief that the Germans now intend to wait behind 
their battlements for the certain Allied assault is unsub- 
stantial. Goebbels paints another picture. 

There is nothing in the English claim that the Reich 
has turned to the defensive. We digest what we have 
swallowed, and the process of digestion will come to an 
end some time. The first thing was to break the offensive 
power of the Bolsheviks, and that has been partly 
achieved. The second thing was to establish the ‘security 
of the Reich, and this has been fully achieved. 


There is no such thing in strategy—except in the un- 
believably unrealistic Allied strategy of 1939—as the pure 
defensive. The point was put by Clausewitz. 





We can therefore in a defensive campaign fight 
offensively. . . . The defensive way in war is therefore 
no mere shield, but a shield formed of blows delivered 
with skill. 


The bounds of German conquest may have been reached, 
but not the end of German attacks. The Nazi notion 
of peace and war is essentially aggressive. In it there 
is no room or time for defence ; they must fight or fall. 
They weaken their potentially stronger enemies by 
political means before they strike at them in battle. A 
defensive réle has up to now been imposed upon the 
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Allies, General Smuts pointed out in his oration, not 
only by “the intensive secret preparations of the enemy 
for six years before the war,” but also 

by the false sense of security he had sedulously fostered 

among us, and by the mood of appeasement which had 

thus been created. 

This political offensive, begun by the Nazis in their 
own country from the outset of their career, is still in 
pate. It was the Bolshevik bogy and all its affiliated 
fears for property, prestige and precedence which gave 
the Nazis support at home and appeasement abroad. 
In 1941, when the decision was made to strike at Russia, 
the hope was high that, once again, the fear of revolution 
would prevail against the fear of Germany in the policy of 
Britain—and the United States. The hope was dashed. 
The alliance of the United Nations was made. Battered 
Russia was nourished with the offer of Allied supplies. 
But the hope is not dead. The Nazis know well that, 
if the United Nations pull their full weight together, 
there is no single chance of making good their promise 
to keep the Herrenvolk well supplied and secure in the 
European fortress. But they still hope that the political 
weakness of the Grand Alliance will neutralise its mili- 
tary strength. To the citizens of democracies there is 
a sharp division between politics and war. To the Nazis 
there is none. “ War (as Clausewitz said) is only a con- 
tinuation of politics by other means.” The panzer 
spearhead of Nazi war politics is still the Bolshevik 
bogy. The Nazis believe that the conditions of appease- 
ment can be recreated, that the doubts which exist 
between Russia and its Allies—and the clash between the 
“rival imperialisms ” of Britain and the United States— 
will kill the will of the free nations of the world to pool 
their power against the aggressors. In a broadcast on 
Tuesday, Laval stated the doctrine of his Nazi masters: 

Germany rose up against Bolshevism and, with all 
those who are fighting at her side, she is checking it and 
preventing it from sweeping over all Europe. . . . If 

Germany was beaten the Soviet Union would rule Europe 

to-morrow. 

It is a subtle lure, and an old one. As an offensive 
weapon it works two ways. First, Lavals everywhere 
swallow it hook, line and sinker. Secondly, to take only 
one example, the Communists in this country, surely 
the most maladroit and sterile politicians of modern 
times, show by their totally unfounded insistence that 
there are Lavals in office in Britain holding back the 
Second Front that they, too, have taken the Nazi bait; 
they permit themselves to be tricked into playing the 
Nazi game of divide and rule. In the same way, the speeck 
of Mr Cowles, of the US Office of War Information, 
discussed on page 511, must have given joy to Germany. 

Politically, the Nazis are still on the offensive. They 
have failed utterly to swing the citizens of either Britain 
or the United States or even Europe to the side of their 
Russian “ crusade.” But hope has not gone. That is the 
point. The “ defensive” strategy of Germany in coming 
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months will be bitingly offensive. Militarily, every pos- 
sible offensive action to divide the Allied forces will be 
attempted ; and the Reich is still very strong. Politically, 
the offensive to split Right from Left and Ally from Ally 
will continue. 

It is in this light that the Allies should regard their 
obligations and responsibilities in the months to come. 
There can be no question of waiting for the walls of 
Jericho to crumble at a trumpet blast. It is the aim of 
Axis propagandists, by appearing Maginot-minded them- 
selves, to restore Maginot-mindedness among the makers 
of Allied strategy. To implant the belief among the Allies 
that Germany can, and will, attack no more, would be 
a victory in itself. By staving off Allied action, it would 
give that breathing space which is so much needed for 
the process of digestion of which Goebbels speaks—and 
for recovery from the great failure in the attempt to 
annihilate Russian military resistance. It would break 
the hearts of those who resist and suffer and starve and 
wait in Europe ; and it would frustrate and embitter the 
spirit of those in Britain and the United States who look 
to early action to embody their will to fight beside the 
people of Soviet Russia. 

There can be no waiting for the over-ripe plum to fall. 
There must be action; and, above all, there must be 
solidarity. Whatever may be thought of the deliberately 
awkward Soviet agitation for the trial and punishment of 
Hess, it remains an important fact that Hess is a symbol. 
He came to Britain in 1941 to switch the war from Ger- 
many to Russia. And the Russian clamour is a token of a 
shrewd recognition that the Germans still hope to 
do by politics what they have failed to do in 
battle. That such a demand can be made so loudly 
and so widely in Russia is a sign, not only of 
the distresses, dreads and disappointments of the 
Russian people, but also of the gaps that still exist 
in the political and strategic planning of the Allies. 
It is easy to say what the task is: to deploy with the 
utmost strength and the utmost speed every atom of 
power against the enemy before his well-laid politico- 
military plans can do more evil; to resist every effort 
of the Nazis to win by propaganda or political suggestion 
the victories they have failed to consummate in battle; 
and to take as the end of every effort the aspirations of 
the ordinary man, which is to deal a knock-out blow 
against the common enemy as soon as possible. 

The course for the Allies to follow [General Smuts 
declared] is clear. Whatever help in whatever form we can 
give to Russia to sustain her in her colossal effort should 
be given in fullest measure and with the utmost speed. 

Have the right ways and means of joint planning and 
common action, over the length and breadth of the Grand 
Alliance, yet been devised. This is the vital question which 
is being obscured, no doubt to the great glee of Goebbels, 
by parrot talk about Germany’s “defensive strategy ” 
and by the gossip of chattering tongues and poison pens 
about “ ideological ” differences between the Allies. 
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The Burden 


HE burden of taxation is never a matter of 
indifference to the public, and when it is as 
onerous as it is to-day it becomes a subject of the 
greatest public importance. The more is the pity that 
there is so little information on the real burden of taxes. 
Great play is made with the burden of income tax and 
surtax, since they are easily calculable. But in the last 
complete financial year the yield of these two taxes was 
not much more than a quarter of the total of the com- 
pulsory levies raised from the public by the national 
Exchequer and by local authorities. The incidence of the 
other levies entirely changes the picture of the way in 
which the burden of taxation is distributed that is derived 
from looking at income taxes alone. Hitherto the most 
recent authoritative estimate of the burden of taxa- 
tion on incomes of different sizes was that made 
by the Colwyn Committee in 1925-26. The new 
estimate, bringing the estimates up to 1941-42, made by 
Professor Findlay Shirras and Dr L. Rostas, under 
the auspices of the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research,* is therefore particularly welcome, 
the more so since it goes into far greater detail and 
covers a wider scope than any previous enquiry. 

The full burden of taxation is not capable of exact 
distribution among the incomes that bear it. Even 
income tax, which is simple to calculate, has its pitfalls, 
since such details as claims for expenses, allowances for 
life assurance and the like affect the result; and the 
incidence of some other taxes is even less calculable. But 
almost everyone consumes, say, tea and sugar, and the 
burden of these duties can be imputed without 
serious inaccuracy. Professor Shirras and Dr Rostas group 
income tax, surtax, employees’ social insurance contri- 
butions, tea duty, sugar duty, and a few other small 
indirect duties on such things as matches, as the 
“unavoidable” burden of taxation, and for them they 
give precise estimates in a wealth of detail. Outside the 
“unavoidable ” group, however, the certainty of estimate 
is much smaller. Death duties cannot be avoided by those 
who leave property, but their burden on income is 
difficult to calculate. The burden of duty per pint of 
beer or per pound of tobacco is known; but how many 
pints or pounds does the representative taxpayer con- 
sume ? There are some data to work on: the total 
consumption is known, family budgets give some 
guidance, and the experience of the trades concerned is 
helpful. But the “estimate” is no more than a series 
of guesses which are consistent with each other and fit 
the known facts. Again, it would be misleading to give a 
figure for, say, the tobacco consumption of a representa- 
tive taxpayer with an income of £500. It is necessary 
to guess at the consumption of a man who, within his 
means, is a heavy or a light smoker and drinker. The two 
chapters in which these detailed estimates are carefully 
worked out are among the most interesting in the book 
(though they do not, of course, include the heavy 
increases of this year’s Budget). The results, as the authors 
emphasise, are no more than guesses; but they cannot 
be very far from the truth. 

There are other taxes whose incidence is even harder 
to assess, such as the purchase tax, protective duties, 
taxes on public motor transport (which are passed on in 
the fares charged), taxes on business profits, the Post 
Office’s profits, and local rates. In many of these cases, 
the authors made an attempt at an estmiate ; in others 
the task of allocation is impossible, but 82 per cent 
of the total tax burden of 1937-38 is tentatively allotted 
to the incomes that bear it. The chief omission that, 


* “The Burden of British Taxation.” By G. Findlay Shirras 


and L. Rostas. The National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research Studies No. 2. Cambridge University Press. 240 
pages. I5s. net. 
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of Taxation 


from its nature, is susceptible of estimate is the burde, 
of local rates, but that, as the authors remark, awaits q 
closer knowledge of the methods of valuation. 

From the theoretical point of view, much the mog 
interesting chapter in the book is that which deals with 
the burden on income of death duties. Past inquiries, 
including that of the Colwyn Committee, estimated the 
burden of death duties by the simple method of stating 
the cost of taking out a life insurance policy sufficient 
to cover the duties and leave the capital intact. But whep 
this method is applied to the present rates of taxation it 
gives fantastic results, running up to figures in excess 
of 100 per cent for the largest incomes. Now to say that 
a rich man pays in taxes more than 100 per cent of his 
income is to imply that he (or his heirs) would be better 
off if he had less property—which is patently absurd, 
The authors were therefore under the necessity of findi 
some other method of estimating the burden of death 
duties, and they have adopted a method devised by 
Mr Nicholas Kaldor (who contributes part of the 
chapter). Mr Kaldor points out that the burden of death 
duties on a given property income depends, not only on 
the value of the property now, but also on how much 
.of the income from it is saved between now and 
the time of death. The insurance method makes one 
assumption—namely, that everyone saves enough, but 
only just enough, to keep his capital intact—and leads 
straight to the ridiculous result that a rich man is 
presumed to be willing to draw on his capital in order 
to keep his capital intact. The problem is therefore to 
make reasonable assumptions about the volume of saving 
done by those liable to death duties. No one assumption 
is valid, and Mr Kaldor therefore makes two. The first 
is that there is no net saving at all, which gives a 
minimum estimate of the burden of death duties. The 
second is that saving is done to exactly such an extent 
as will, over time, provide the maximum income from 
the property. For the details of these statistical ingenuities, 
the reader must be referred to the book. 

It is quite impossible within the compass of a single 
article to give more than the briefest examples of the 
results of the enquiry. These are contained in the tables 
printed herewith, all of which are summaries of much 
more detailed tables in the book itself, which will serve 
as a most valuable source of reference for all manner of 
information relating to the rates and burden of taxes and 
to the consumption of dutiable articles. But the extracts 
here given, together with the chart, are enough to illus- 
trate the main conclusions that emerge. The first is 
almost too obvious to state: the present burden of taxa- 
tion is very much heavier, on all classes of income, 
than ever before. It is, for example, distinctly higher 
than at the end of 1918-19; for the lower and middle 
incomes (those up to £2,000) the burden is, at most 
levels, about twice what it then was. 

The other main conclusion is that the British system 
of taxation has been getting noticeably more equitable. 
The test of an equitable taxation system is, of course, 
whether it is progressive—that is, whether the propor- 
tion of income taken in tax rises steadily as income 
rises. On the chart, a progressive burden would be repre- 
sented by a line that ruse steadily from left to right. It 
will be seen that the taxes of 1913-14 were not at all 
progressive ; the line is almost horizontal. During the 
last war and the years of readjustment up to 1925-26 
taxes were increased on all incomes ; but the increase 
was inequitable, and the man with {100 actually paid 
twice the proportion of his income in taxes that the 
man of {£500 a year did. This inequity was not sub- 
stantially altered (except towards the top end of the 
scale) on the eve of the present war. But wartime taxes 
have gone a long way towards correcting it. It is true 
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that the line still dips, instead of rising, in the lower expenditure of the state (which is nowhere included in 
incomes and that the £100 taxpayer still pays as high these estimates). From {£200 a year (or a little more) 
, proportion of his income (though no longer twice as upwards, the present tax curve is progressive and in the 
high) as the £500 taxpayer. But the married man with upper reaches it js confiscatory. Whatever else may be 
three children and an income of only {100 a year is its defects, substantial equity has been achieved. This 
now, it must be hoped, a very rare bird and, where he is not the least of the social triumphs of the war; and 
exists, must draw ‘substantial extra benefit from the it is one that should be retained when the war is over. 





te 
I.—BURDEN OF UNAVOIDABLE TAXES III.—Net INCOME AFTER ALL TAXES 
Ee Fully Earned Income. Married Man with Two Children Note.—This table shows, for a married man with two children, 
Pin. . a the amount of his gross income left after direct and indirect 
; taxation in 1937-38 and in 1941-42, both in the case of earned 
1937-38 1941-42 income and investment income. 
e Income | Income a ae | ala tea 7 cea 2 ani eal 
Income Tax, lTea, Sugar Tax, | Tea, Sugar! | Fully-Earned Incomes Fully Investment Incomes 
Surtax and | and other Total Surtax and} and other Total anemone — ‘ ‘ — 
Employees’} Small Bu . Employees’| Small Burda Income 
Insurance | Indirect | rden | Insurance | Indirect _— 1937-38 1941-42 | 1937-38 1941-42 
Contri- | Duties | Contri- | Duties <i Se =k ate ee ile 
butions butions | : = er 
aay ei 7 ea 5 £ £ £ £ £ 
— | (a) (6) (a) (0) 
f oy o of o oy of cnet 82 72 84-84 75-75 
100 355 2-1 5-6 4-4 3-1 7°5 hes s4enn 126 114 126-126 116-116 
150 2°3 1:7 4-0 2-9 2-4 5-3 re 170 156 170-170 158-156 
200 1-7 1-4 3+] 2-2 1-8 4-0 SEP Sc ccvees 215 200 213-213 | 198-195 
250 1-4 1-2 26 1:8 1-4 3-2 Mi««6 sas 264 237 258-255 225-222 
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350 om 0-9 0-9 8-2 1+] 9:3 eis ia ese 430 345 400-390 315-300 
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50,000 56 -6 (a) 56 “6 90-7 (a) 90-7 a Se ee ee 
—" sgligible (a) Minimum estimate for Death Duties. 
(+) Negtigibte. (6) Maximum estimate for Death Duties. 
II.—TotraL BURDEN OF TAXATION 
Note.—The following two tables take account of all taxes whose IV.—THE RISE IN TAXATION 
incidence can be distributed between individual incomes. They : ; 
assume a consumption of alcohol and tobacco which is moderate Note.—In the next table the total of direct and indirect 
for each income, and also, where appropriate, a moderate taxation (omitting certain small items) is shown as a percentage 
amount of private motoring. The taxpayer is assumed to be of gross income (fully earned) in respect of a married man with 
married and to have two dependent children. three children, for selected years from 1903-04. It gives a 
broad picture of the rise in taxation since the beginning of the 
(a) Earned Incomes present century, at various income limits. 
| on..an : ae For incomes up to £2,000 the rise in the burden of taxation 
: ~ on earned incomes is illustrated in the following chart. 
| 
Income Un- Tobacco Un- Tobacco | 
— and | ther | Total —_ and | 2ther | Total BURDEN OF TAXATION ON SMALL AND MIDDLE INCOMES 
— Alcohol | *“**° a Alcohol | *#*°> 
Taxes Taxes es biti in 
(Husband, Wife and three Children. Fully earned Income) 
| % 0 % % % % md yi Rl Okie po 
0 | 56 | 80 | 43 | 179 | 7:5 | 150 | 4:9 | 276 + ee + nesenesiaaiaiienmaniniaiiiaiiibean 
10 | 4:0 74 50 | 16-4 5°3 13-5 5-2 24-0 
200 3-1 6:5 | 56 15-2 4:0 12-1 5-4 21°5 
250 | 2-6 59 | 54 | 13-9 | 32 | 11-2 |] 5-2 | 196 
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500 2-3 38 | 8:4 14°5 16-1 6°6 78 | 30°5 
1,000 10 -6 2-4 6°3 19-3 30-4 3:8 56 | 39°8 
2,000 16°5 2-0 | 5-0 23°5 39-0 2°6 4-4 46-0 
2,500 19-3 18 | 43 | 25°4 43:2 | 2:2 3-9 49°3 
5,000 28 -4 1-0 3:1 | 33°5 | 55:2 13 {| 2°5 | 59-0 
10,000 | 38-5 0-7 | 2:12 | 41:3 | 67°99 | 06 | 16 | 70-1 
0,000 | 47-6 03 | 16 | 49:5 | 80°55 | 0-3 | 0-9 | 81-7 
50,000 56 ‘6 0-1 10 | 57:7 90-7 0-1 | 0-5 | 91-3 
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(6) Investment Incomes 


Note.—The difference in the burden of taxation on earned 
and investment incomes lies in the burden of income taxes. 
The figures for indirect taxes are consequently the same as in 
the table above. The divergence between ‘‘ minimum”’ and 
“maximum ’’ estimates arises from the method of calculating 
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NOTES 


The Battle of the Red Barricade 


The army which used to overrun whole European 
countries in a few weeks has spent the past week in 
storming single blocks of flats and factory sheds at Stalin- 
grad. The Red October and the Red Barricade plants 
have become prizes of almost as great an importance for 
the Fuehrer’s GHQ as Paris or Brussels were two years 
ago. Hitler has staked his prestige on the outcome of the 
Stalingrad fighting. His promise to capture the town has 
now to be redeemed at any cost. But, besides Hitler’s pres- 
tige, there is a more material issue involved in the battle. 
The problem with which both the Russians and the Ger- 
mans are now confronted is where the front line in the 
south is going to be set for the winter ; and it is on the 
delays in the Stalingrad fighting that the solution of this 
problem hinges. Should Stalingrad fall within the next few 
days, the Germans might still have time enough to organ- 
ise their winter front on a line running south from Stalin- 
grad along the Ergeni hills, if not along the lower Volga. 
They might also be able to bring the battle for the north- 
eastern Caucasus to a conclusion, and thus secure for them- 
selves an almost impregnable defence line for the winter. 
A further prolongation of the battle of Stalingrad would 
almost certainly deprive them of this chance. The main 
defence line would then have to be established somewhere 
to the west of Stalingrad ; and a local Russian counter- 
offensive might well succeed in pressing it back to the Don 
and to Rostov—a rather unpleasant prospect for the 


Germans after their costly advance from the Don to the 
Volga. 


OF 


* 7 * 


Winter and Morale 


The climatic conditions of the Volga region and of the 
Northern Caucasus forbid large-scale moves no less than 
do the severe frosts of Northern Russia. Towards the 
end of November Hitler’s armies will have to take up their 
winter quarters. The question is how will a second Russian 
winter affect his sgldiers? That their morale was near the 
cracking point last winter Hitler himself has admitted. That 
the strain will be very great this winter, too, is certain. 
But it would be unwise to place exaggerated hopes on this. 
The Wehrmacht will probably be able to stand the second 
Russian winter better than it stood the first one. It has 
gained some costly but valuable experience in making 
itself frost-proof. The Todt organisation has made a 
tremendous effort to make the conditions of hibernation as 
tolerable as possible. Transport facilities in the occupied 
Russian territories will, no doubt, be better organised than 
they were last year, though the communication lines in the 
south have been dangerously lengthened in the meantime. 
Yet another advantage which the Germans enjoy is the 
fuel base of the Donbass situated conveniently near to the 
front line. Probably the technicians of the Todt organisa- 
tion have by now restored some of the damaged pits, and 
it would not be surprising if they succeeded in getting out 
of this mining area, which used to supply the whole of 
European Russia, enough fuel to heat the dug-outs, huts 
and barracks of the invading army. The Russian armies, 
unfortunately, cannot hope for coal supplies. General Winter 
will not, at any rate, take the Germans by surprise this 
time, as he did last year—though valiant Russian guerillas 
may. The conclusion from all this is that it would be un- 
wise to expect any decisive break in the morale of the 
German forces in the east. In fact, the morale of the German 
home front may well be more vulnerable than that of the 
front line this winter, if the season is used for intensive 
and unrelenting bombardment. 


* * * 


Post-war Lend-Lease 


One of the oddities about current discussion is the 
anxiety which even the best-equipped minds display to find 
simple, painless escapes from economic realities, One 
example is the tendency to say, after having discovered 
rightly that finance should be a handmaiden and not a 
master, that finance does not matter at all, Another is the 
disposition which several people show to treat the problems 
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of post-war trade in the same easy-going way. It is the ol 
search for a nostrum, a philosopher’s stone, a Gyges fj 
—mapped out with all the subtlety of able dialecticians, The 
occasion of the visit to this country of Mr Henry Mor. 
genthau, secretary to the US Treasury, is being taken jp 
restate the argument which has now become familiar, 
namely, that the problems of world trade after the war cap 
be neatly and finally solved simply by applying to worl 
trade the principles of Lend-Lease. In two senses, of course, 
this is a truism. In the first place, immediately after the war 
is over, there will be many countries in need of relief, 
support and supplies, which will be in no position for a con. 
siderable period to pay for these things by the normal pro. 
cesses of exchange. They will be in precisely the same 
position as the belligerent who cannot, at one and the same 
time, export and make war. It has already been made plain 
by the United States that Lend-Lease will be a main 
instrument of this relief variety of reconstruction. Secondly, 
it is true that, even after the processes of world “trade have 
been restored, the only hope for a continually expanding 
commerce between the nations will be an agreement 
between them not to permit short-term financial considera. 
tions to impede either the establishment of full employment 
in each separate country, or of full trade among all the 
nations. This does not mean, however, that the various 
countries of the world will become, or can possibly become, 
the permanent pensioners of the United States. It means 
rather, as Mr Stettinius, US Lend-Lease administrator, put 
it the other day, that the Lend-Lease partnership must be 
continued after the war in order to contrive by inter. 
national agreement “the institutions which will turn the 
processes, of reconstruction into the processes of inter- 
national trade.” General Smuts put it neatly in his speech 
on Wednesday. 

We have accepted the principle of international help under- 
lying the Mutua] Aid Agreement. The helping hand in 
international life is thus already a matter of practical politic: 
and could be suitably extended after the war. 

The conception of “the United Nations,” he declared, is 
a new conception “much in advance of the old concept 
of a League of Nations.” On its basis, “ practical machinery 
for the functioning of an international order ” can be built. 
After the war, Lend-Lease, after the period of relief to 
ravaged and exhausted countries, will mean, first, inter- 
national co-operation ; and, secondly, as President Roosevelt 
said recently, the establishment of “stable exchange 
relationships and liberal principles of commerce.” These 
are the basic points. 


The Principles of Trade 


A week or so ago, Mr Harry Hawkins, of the US 
State Department, pointed out that if the United States 
were to insist on repayment under Lend-Lease either in 
cash or in kind, it might “ ruin its best customer, at a time 
when it would need as never before prosperous foreign 
markets.” Mr Hawkins was not, by this, envisaging a future 
in which the United States would continuously and per- 
manently make free gifts to the rest of the world. He was 
merely pointing out that war debts differ from the debts 
which arise from the normal processes of investment and 
trade in so far as they do not beget goods and services by 
which the obligations which they represent can be dis- 
charged. In its war aspect, Lend-Lease may indeed never 
be repaid in full; in fact, the principle of equal sacrifice, 
which President Roosevelt has laid down as the basis for 
striking the final account, would leave a very much smaller 
balance due from, say, this country or China than the mere 
figures of aid given and received would suggest. Similarly, 
the relief work which will be done under Lend-Lease after 
the war may require the same sort of adjustment of obliga- 
tions incurred to the ability to pay. But, in its final form, 
Lend-Lease will surely merge into the regular procedure of 
world development by long-term world investment, with its 
obligations being discharged as the fruits of investment 
appear. In their search for a short cut, too many people run 
the risk of forgetting that the determinants of regularity, 
prosperity and progress in world economic relationships will 
remain, after the war as before, the free movements of goods 
and capital and the stability of international exchanges. 
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Achievement 


When he moved the supplementary vote of credit in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was rightly pleased with the state of this 
country’s war finances. In the earlier stages of the war, 
there was a chronic tendency, which persisted far too long, 
to underestimate the increases in the rate of war expendi- 
ture which the progress of mobilisation for total war would 
necessitate. This period has ended, The estimates for 
1942-43, both of expenditure and of revenue, are likely to 
be proved roughly right. Indeed, there is some likelihood 
that it will be not expenditure but revenue which has been 
underestimated this time. Broadly, the country’s resources 
are now fully mobilised—though greater efficiency in organi- 
sation and technique may still step up output considerably 
—which means that the rate of war expenditure now tends 
to run at a steady pace from month to month without 
striking increases. Sir Kingsley Wood compared the figures 
of finance for the first three years of this war and the last 
one ; that is, he set the figures for 1939-42 against those for 
1914-17. The results of such a comparison, as was pointed 
out in The Economist a short time ago, are remarkable. 
Expenditure in 1939-42. was two and a-half times as great 
as expenditure in 1914-17; the yield of taxation was four 
times as large, taxes representing two-fifths of expenditure 
in the first three years of this war against barely one-fifth 
in the first three years of the last war. Moreover, in bridg- 
ing the difference between expenditure and revenue, the 
superior achievements of this war are equally outstanding. 
In 1914-1917, the small investor contributed something 
like £200 millions to Government loans ; in 1939-42, the 
small investor lent £1,500 millions. In addition, Sir Kings- 
ley Wood pointed out that, while the average rate of interest 
on the increase in Government indebtedness between 1914 
and 1927 was five per cent, the figure for 1939-42 
was only two and a-half per cent. To some people, 
of course, these notable figures mean little or nothing. There 
is a school of thought which believes that the physical 
controls by means of which the state appropriates resources 
for its own purposes and denies them to civilians are so 
comprehensive and effective in this war that finance does not 
not matter. : 


All Clear ? 

It is, of course, perfectly true that—in spite of the 
fact that even the relatively successful methods of financing 
which have been adopted in this war have left a gap be- 
tween expenditure, on the one hand, and revenue plus 


genuine savings, on the other—there have been few infla- 


tionary consequences so far. That is to say, price control 
(with its concomitant of subsidies to keep prices down), 
wide rationing and the limitation of supplies have pre- 
vented the scramble for goods which is the signal for in- 
flation. It would be a rash man, however, who would seri- 
ously argue either that inflation, actual or potential, has 
been entirely avoided or that the situation may not change 
sharply if there is any further appreciable increase in excess 
purchasing power. The logical argument of the “ realists,” 
carried to its ultimate end, implies, not only that there 
is no need for fresh taxes or further savings to mop up 
purchasing power or for measures to restrain the increase 
in excess incomes, but also that there is little or no need, 
because of the success of the physical devices of control, for 
the taxes and savings which already exist. This cannos surely 
be meant. Moreover, there is a point, if earnings are per- 
mitted to rise greatly in the next months, where the pressure 
upon costs represented by this piling up of labour charges 
cannot be prevented from progressively puncturing the pre- 
sent price ceilings—when not even a drastic policy of subsidy 
could preserve the present price structure. A combination 
of physical and financial devices has so far enabled the 
nation’s resources to be fully mobilised without any drastic 
and inequitable alterations in the value of money ; but Sir 
Kingsley Wood cannot take it for granted that this gratify- 
ing state of affairs will continue indefinitely and in any cir- 
cumstances. There are already signs, seen on the fringe of 
unrationed goods and services, of an inflationary scramble ; 
and that fringe is by no means so Unimportant as some 
people would suggest. It includes, not only a great range 
of pernicious black and grey markets, but also the wide 
and important fields of public entertainment, public travel, 
fuel, land and even stocks and shares ; here is the material 
for social friction, inequity and discontent. If the argu- 
ment of the “ realists” is taken at its face value, a primrose 
trip would be begun which might conceivably end, quite 
Suddenly, in a widening fear among the public for the 
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stability of the currency and a much more dangerous flight 
into real goods than has yet been even suggested. 


* * * 


Collective Bargaining 


During the debate on the Vote of Credit in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday, several speakers drew atten- 
tion to the danger of an uncontrolled upward movement in 
wage rates. Mr Summers, definitely overstating his case, 
said that the floodgates had been opened and that the very 
stability of the wage structure was in doubt. Other speakers 
took the opposite view ; Mr Clement Davies stated un- 
hesitatingly that the present danger of inflation would dis- 
appear if rationing were complete. But the general feelinz 
of MPs was one of anxiety about a policy of drift. In his 
reply to criticisms, Mr Bevin, Minister of Labour, strongly 
defended the system of collective bargaining, buttressed by 
arbitration in case of disagreement between trade unions 
and employers. No unprejudiced person can disagree with 
the Minister’s claim that the present system has served the 
country well. Production per man-hour has increased. Ship- 
builders on the Clyde and the Tyne are giving double the 
output per man of those in the United States. No doubt the 
yield of war equipment per man is influenced by earnings, 
and the remarkable results achieved in British war factories 
are not unconnected with the steady rise in wages. The 
processes of collective bargaining have so far been peaceful 
and effective, and there is much to be said for their pre- 
servation, but only so long as the upward movement in 
wages is held in check—and so long as the incipient trend 
towards more strikes is arrested. If wage claims were 
allowed to deteriorate into a general scramble they 
would defeat their own objects. The dangers of such a 
scramble are well known to the Government; they were 
fully set out in the White Paper on Price Stabilisation and 
Industrial Policy issued by the Government in the summer 
of last year. But, in the absence of Government control of 
wages, which would be difficult to introduce and operate 
now, the trade unions alone can impose that measure of 
restraint upon demands for wage increases which is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of an efficient system of - collective 
bargaining. The time has come for the trade unions, in 
agreement with the Government, to formulate and announce 
a policy. 

* * * 


Darkest Africa 


Official quarters in Washington have kept very dark 
about movements in Liberia, and it was left to Reuter’s 
correspondent to make the announcement that American 
troops had landed at Monrovia, the capital of the negro 
republic, last Saturday. The name of President Roosevelt’s. 
representative has not been disclosed, nor has _ the 
subject-matter of his discussions with President Barclay. 
To make up for Allied reticence, Axis spokesmen have 
been indulging in an orgy of speculation about the signifi- 
cance of the landing and about possible developments in 
Africa—not impossibly as an overture to their own moves 
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in these parts. The Vichy press and radio reflect alarm 
about the threat alleged to be presented to Dakar, hinting 
that participation by the United States in any offensive 
directed against the French Empire might lead to a rupture 
of diplomatic relations. The Governor-General of Dakar 
has declared that the port needs no outside help for its 
defence ; but the paper Aujourd’hui reveals that the Vichy 
Government last April refused an offer of assistance from 
the Japanese in the defence of Madagascar with disastrous 
results and warns against a similar fate overtaking Dakar. 
The German radio comments on the coincidence of 
Admiral Darlan’s visit to Algiers “at a time when the 
landing of US troops in Liberia has made defensive 
measures by the French military command necessary.” A 
glance at the map, however, should suffice to show that 
there are far more favourable jumping boards for an attack 
on Dakar in the British colonies of Gambia and Sierra 
Leone than Liberia, which is nearly 700 miles away as 
the crow flies. It is reasonable to suppose that the landing 
is in the main a precautionary measure, designed to safe- 
guard the vital Cape route. There have been reports of 
increasing U-boat activities in the Cape Palmas area, and the 
long undefended sandy coastline of Liberia offers admirable 
facilities for submarines. Moreover, Monrovia is one of the 
nearest points in Africa to South America, its distance from 
Brazil being only 50 miles longer than that from Dakar. 


* * * 


French Labour 


Laval has made a last attempt to honour his bargain 
with Germany about French labour. In a broadcast on 
Tuesday, he openly admitted that the only alternative to 
the “voluntary” recruitment of workers for Germany is 
the application of the Sauckel decree to occupied France. 
He asked the French to share his admiration for the Ger- 
man generosity which has allowed him, Laval, to substi- 
tute his own press gangs for the German ones, Faced 
with the failure of the whole deal, Sauckel and Laval have 
resorted to cunning. They now try to make the wives of 
the prisoners assist the press gang. The Fuehrer has con- 
sented to allow French women to join their prisoner- 
husbands in Germany and to work there, provided the 
required number of French workers are supplied. Thus 
the women of France are to drive the workers into the trap, 
before they themselves fall into it. The trick is much too 
transparent to succeed. Laval, therefore, evokes the “ higher 
interests” of France. He states that the peace conditions 
which Germany will impose on France will depend on the 
contribution of French labour to the “new order.” But 
he has the difficult task of dispelling the open scepticism 
of his people about Germany’s chances of winning the war 
and dictating the peace. The bogy of Bolshevism, which 
Laval flaunted, can hardly impress or frighten the metal 
workers of the Parisian ceinture rouge. The Germans them- 
selves do not seem to place much reliance on the effective- 
ness of Laval’s appeals, threats and flatteries ; and the 
labour census which is now being taken in Occupied France 
is obviously meant as a preliminary step to the application 
of the Sauckel decree. The resistance of the French work- 
ers has, in the meantime, grown into a strike movement. 
The position is very tense. Much political explosive stuff 
has been accumulated ; and the great problem of the French 
underground movements now is how to combine effective 
resistance with the avoidance of a premature outburst. 


* * * 


Bread and Milk 


The season of comparative abundance is over, and the 
lean period is beginning, in which Lord Woolton prophe- 
sied some weeks ago that big changes in the nation’s dict 
would occur. The changes announced this week seem 
innocuous enough. At long last it has been decided to 
save shipping space on bread grain by adding home-pro- 
duced flour to wheat flour. Advantage has been taken of 
the good oats and barley crops to add small proportions 
of oat and barley flour to the national loat, which will 
improve its appearance, according to Lord Woolton, but 
not alter its taste. Potato flour is still being experimented 
with, and when its quality and quantity are approved, it 
will be used as well. Lord Woolton is possibly being too 
kind in altering the national loaf ; the step is long overdue 
and ought not to have waited upon the susceptibilities of 
the national digestion—or upon the no less tender suscepti- 
bilities of millers and bakers. Moreover, it may still be 
desirable that bread should be rationed—not to cut down 
consumption, for the ration could be ample for even big 
bread eaters—but to prevent waste. The waste of bread in 
private households is bad enough, but in restaurants it is 
worse ; and the time has surely come for an end to be 
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made to the almost automatic grant of a roll with a meal, 
Lord Woolton’s other main announcement this week was 
disappointing. From Sunday, the allowance of liquid milk 
to non-priority consumers will be reduced from 3 pints 
to 25 pints a week, and a further fall to 2 pints is likely 
later on. Since the first cuts have come even earlier than last 
year, when the non-priority ration in the winter months 
was also only 2 pints a week, it is difficult to square this 
announcement with Lord Woolton’$ previous statements, 
made quite recently, that there should be more winter milk 
this year than last. It looks as if once again there has been 
some conflict between the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
Ministry of Food. Moreover, in view of the great import- 
ance of liquid milk as a food, the Ministry of Food’s deci- 
sion to continue manufacturing a certain amount for the 
time being may not be wise, especially since many people 
are not taking up their full cheese ration. It should not be 
forgotten that the Committee on tuberculosis declared that 
the adult population was inadequately supplied with liquid 
milk last winter. What the nation requires is less bread 
and more milk. 


* * * 


Necessary Journeys 


The vital importance of road passenger transport to the 
war effort is stressed in the latest report of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure. It finds that transport 
facilities still fall far short of requirements, and gives the 
warning that any further reduction of services, in the 
interests of petrol and tyre economy, may have adverse 
effects on industrial production. The problem is how to 
achieve maximum economy in fuel and rubber—especially 
rubber—while at the same time maintaining the efficiency 
of road transport services. The Committee reports a definite 
shortage of vehicles; the industry has received only 
I,100-1,200 double-decker buses during the first three years 
of war instead of the normal increment of 5,000 a year. 
The position in regard to spare parts has eased, and the 
chief difficulty is shortage of labour and the very high rate 
of absenteeism (which in some districts amounted to 30 per 
cent during the winter months) among conductresses. The 
Committee recommends that the Minister of Labour should 
make more use of his powers to direct women into the 
industry ; that more women should be trained for the main- 
tenance grades ; that part-time workers should be intro- 
duced ; and that facilities should be given for women to do 
their shopping. In addition to the now familiar reasons for 
absenteeism among married women, such as domestic ties, 
shopping difficulties, lack of nurseries, the problem is 
accentuated in an occupation like bus conducting, where 
the work involves constant physical and nervous strain, 
and where welfare arrangements are difficult to organise. 
Much more could undoubtedly be done in many districts 
in the way of providing canteens and rest-room facilities, 
an aspect which the report ignores. Among the remedies 
for the solution of the general problem, the Committee 
recommends the staggering of factory hours, a system to be 
worked out for each locality by the local Transport Con- 
sultative Committees, which should be set up in all indus- 
trial areas ; the earlier closing of shops ; and greater use of 
railway facilities where suitable. Measures should be taken 
to eliminate unnecessary cross-travelfing and to prevent the 
anomaly whereby Birmingham workers travel to Wolver- 
hampton and vice versa ; the Committee suggests that the 
Ministry of Labour should investigate the position and, 
wherever possible, direct workers to employment near their 
homes. It is a matter which might very well be taken up 
by the Regional Production Boards. Mr Lyttelton’s recently 
stated plans to take work to the workers rather than vice 
versa are, for this among other reasons wise and prudent. 


* * x 


Belgian Resistance 


Comparatively little is heard about conditions in Bel- 
gium, where the movement of resistance to the Nazi occu- 
pation, if not so spectacular as in France or Norway, is 
vigorous and growing in volume among all sections of 
the population. The Belgians experienced life under foreign 
domination in the last war and have a deep-rooted hatred 
of the Germans. The Catholic Church, although not per- 
secuted to the same extent as the Church in Norway, is 
making a firm stand against the attacks by the authorities 
on religious freedom. The Archbishop of Malines recently 
declared: “It is a duty to resist oppression,” and he is 
supported in his attitude by Canon Cardijn, founder of 
the Jocist (Young Catholic Workers) movement, who has 
now been arrested and interned. There are reports of in- 
creasing acts of sabotage and terrorism, and of open 
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ition among the workers to being forced to work in 
Germany, where it is estimated that some 300,000 have 
peen sent. “Go slow” tactics are being adopted in indus- 

and some 60 illegal newspapers circulate throughout 
the country. The majority of the employers, too, are re- 
fusing to collaborate—seven prominent industrialists re- 
cently declined to send their technical personnel and em- 
ployees to Krupps works in Essen; and many employers 
have been heavily fined for refusing to supply the authori- 
ties with lists of their workers. ‘The UTMI (Union de 
travailleurs manuels et intellectuels), the corporate trade 
ynion founded by Henri de Man, is boycotted by employers 
and workers alike. M. Delfosse, Minister of Propaganda 
and Justice to the Belgian Government, who escaped the 
other day, estimated that not more than 5 per cent of the 
population were collaborating with the Nazis. But it seems 
that even this minority of Rexist and Flemish Nationalists 
are growing disiflusioned and the former Rexist leader 
Degrelle has been discredited and sent to the eastern front. 
M. Delfosse struck the same note as Sir Samuel Hoare 
recently in appealing for the utmost speed on the part 
of the Allies in rendering assistance to Belgium, in view of 
the desperate economic situation and food shortage which 
must inevitably undermine the capacity to resist. 


* * *® 


Bygones ? 


Mr Bevin, like Mr Morrison, is often accused, by his 
friends as well as by his enemies, of having a blind spot 
in his views on Communists. Indeed, the allegation has 
been made against both these leading Labour figures, not 
only that their hostile regard for the extreme Left is detri- 
mental to Labour unity, but also that it is detrimental to 
the war effort, since the Communists now favour the con- 
tinuing of the struggle against the Axis. This is most unfair: 
and Mr Bevin’s outburst last week, when he stated that he 
would never forgive those people who worked, agitated 
and plotted against the British war effort in the hours of 
Britain’s greatest danger, was timely. The association of 
the Communists and their kindred with the war effort at 
the present time is welcome and useful. But it does not 
conceal the facts of 1939 and 1940, when the war was re- 
garded by them as an “ imperialist’ war, and their policy 
was peace by appeasing the aggressor. They have an ex- 
planation of Russia’s policy during these years which fits 
in very badly with their own conduct. Russia’s pact with 
Germany and the occupation of the Baltic States and parts 
of Poland is interpreted in this, argument, which is not 
unconvincing, as the necessary strategic preliminary to the 
assault which Hitler was bound to make upon the Soviet 
Union when the occasion arose. But, if Hitler’s assault 
was Certain, then it was equally certain that one of Russia’s 
main props and stays when the attack came would be the 
friendship, support, assistance and alliance of the demo- 
cracies; and it was to Russia’s advantage to remain 
at peace as long as possible; it was equally to 
Russia’s advantage that the western belligerents, who 
Were fighting the Nazis then with no Second Front 
should become as strong and as militant as possible. 
Deliberately to weaken them, as the Communists set 
out to do, was sabotage, not only against the interests 
and security of Britain, but also against the intimate inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union itself. It surely behoved those 
people who are now calling most loudly for a Second 
Front to make certain in the years that went before that 
the material and psychological means for this Second 
Front were in active preparation on the utmost scale and 
at the utmost pace possible. It is not easy to forget these 
things when the accusation is being made at this moment 
in Communist circles that the war effort and the Second 
Front are now being sabotaged by certain mysterious appeas- 
ets of the Right who, it is claimed—without the submission 
of any evidence at all—are still lurking in Government office. 


* * * 


Financial Manpower 


The report of the Kennett Committee on manpower 
in banking and insurance businesses makes _ several 
Practical recommendations to secure the release of labour 
from these occupations. The Committee admits that the 
fruits of its labours must, in terms of men freed for service 
in the armed forces, be small. The sub-committee deal- 
ing with banking and allied businesses recommends the 
further closing down of bank branches and the elimina- 
ton of some of the refinements of service rendered to 
bank customers (including a 2.30 p.m. closing hour for the 
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public throughout the year), and makes a number of 
technical suggestions about increased mechanisation, 
centralised bookkeeping and the pooling of staffs at large 
branches and headquarters. These recommendations may 
release some 500 men of military age now employed by 
the clearing banks and 125 by the Scottish banks. These 
institutions, it is proposed, should be immediately required 
to operate with 90 per cent of their pre-war staffs and to 
reduce the proportion to 85 per cent by next March. The 
Stock Exchange, where the numbers employed have fallen 
during the war from 14,000 to 6,052, of whom only 282 
are men whose calling up has been deferred, is not ex- 
pected to do much more. In its references to the insur- 
ance industry, the main point made by the Committee is 
that too much staff is still engaged in the search for new 
business, or in inducing business to be transferred from 
one office to another. It recommends that, over and above 
the self-denying ordinance by which many insurance firms 
discourage competition for business, means should be 
found to prevent the transfer of business from one insurer 
to another, except where adequate justification can be 
advanced. Throughout the report, stress is placed on the 
need for a regular review of deferments. It now remains 
for the industries concerned to give the recommendations 
of the committee practical expression. Maay of the recom- 
mendations, though they come from outside, will be found 
to be practical and to reveal short cuts to labour economy. 
The actual number of men who may be released as a result 
of the enquiry is small. But the enquiry may well be found 
to have been very worth while. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The issue in the Solomon Islands still hangs in the 
balance. Last week, the Japanese effected a landing at 
Guadalcanar, succeeding, despite héavy losses inflicted by 
American naval forces, in bringing up substantial rein- 
forcements. The Japanese bombarded American positions 
from the sea; and Americans have since bombarded enemy 
positions from both the sea and the air. As Colonel Knox, 
Navy Secretary, reminded a press conference in Washing- 
ton on Tuesday, it seems that the Japanese have not yet 
made use of their maximum force in the Solomons fight- 
ing. In New Guinea, it remains to be seen whether the 
Japanese have been adopting a strategy of reculer pour 
mieux sauter or whether their retreat is, as it may well be, 
an admission of failure in this particular sector. 


* 


In a Note called “ The Hidden Hand ” which appeared 
on page 477 of The Economist last week, the Motor Agents 
Association was inadvertently referred to as the Motor 
Trades Association. Actually, the Motor Trade (not Trades) 
Association is a manufacturers’ organisation and quite 
different from the Motor Agents Association, which claims 
to be “the representative trade association of the motor 
vehicle retail and repairing trade throughout Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland.” The burden of the Motor Agents 
Association’s complaint, which was discussed in last week’s 
Note, is the way in which single motor manufacturers load 
their accredited agents with oppressive selling conditions. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Manpower Squeeze 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


October 3rd 
HE bitterness of the antagonism of the commercial 
farm group against labour over the last few years has 
been compounded of a number of factors. One is the long- 
term trend by which urban America, over the decades, has 
come to outweigh rural America. During the last war, the 
Hamiltonians edged Jeffersonians off the road. To-day, 
there are not only about six city dwellers for every four 
countrymen ; but, also, because the farms serve as the 
nurseries of the nation, and its place of retirement, there 
have been four city members of the nation’s labour force 
in recent years to every one on the farm. These figures are 
basic to the exchange of courtesies in which the city man 
calls the farmer a hick and the farmer calls the city man a 
slicker. 

The hick’s feeling toward the slicker kas been exacerbated 
as high mechanisation and trade unionism have combined 
to increase the return city workers get for their labour, and 
legislation has put a floor under wages and a ceiling on 
hours ; the hick knows at first-hand that the sky is the 
limit to hours on farms. And this feeling has been fed by 
city conservatives playing for rural political support. It is 
worth noting that a number of the more vociferous labour- 
baiting members of Congress come from agricultural dis- 
tricts where industry is conspicuous by its absence, but 
where manufacturers’ associations keep in close touch with 
the political machines. 

The city’s siphoning-off of the more vigorous members 
of the rural community at their most productive age has 
in normal years been a process of gravitation. But since 
war production has got under way, farm youngsters have 
been sucked out as if by an hydraulic pump. And now the 
reservoir is running dry. Voluntary enlistments and induc- 
tions under the draft are part of the story ; a part that, since 
it is not a competitive matter, is recognised but not felt. 
The part that is felt is the competitive attraction of the 
wages at war plants. Farmers feed each other on accounts 
such as that carried by the current issue of Cow Country, 
Official bulletin of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association : 


The following editorial from the Denver Post touches the 
most difficult problem now confronting farmers and stockmen : 

“Riding to Washington on a train, I met a man who was 
foreman in an Ohio defence plant. He stated he had twenty- 
three men working under him, all earning $90 to $130 a 
week on work that could be learned by any person in one 
day, and which could be done by women. Yet all of them 
enjoyed an occupational deferred classification.”—Congress- 
man Jonkman, of Michigan, 

One of the most serious problems confronting this country 
is a farm labour shortage. It already is so acute that warnings 
of the danger of food shortages next year are being issued. 
Former Governor Lowden, of Illinois, who is recognised as 
one of the leading agricultural authorities, says, “there is a 
growing scarcity of labour in all branches of agriculture,” and 
declares that “ unless something is done to stop this draft of 
experienced farmers from the farm, I fear not only a food 
shortage, but in all probability a food famine.” In both houses 
of Congress, investigations are being launched in hope of 
correcting the situation before it gets beyond control. 

The farm labour shortage is the direct and inevitable result 
of administration war policies. Both the army and war in- 
dustries have been stripping the farms of their manpower. 
Farm operators and farm workers have been drafted into the 
military service without any regard for the effect such a policy 
would have upon agricultural production. Such fancy wages 
have been offered in defence and war industries that farmers 
have been unable to compete with them. 


But the city also has its sorrows over being short-handed. 
The limitations on the output of war goods which kept 
last month’s production, as Donald Nelson recently an- 
nounced, 14 per cent below schedule were in considerable 
part shortages in materials, and by early winter, in spite 
of the fact that many factories have been hoarding labour 


(that is, padding their work force so as to have men gg 
hand as operations expand), the pinch may have shifted 
to shortages of men. Or, rather, to the training and em. 
ploymeat of women. Ordinarily, more than four-fifths of 
the male population, 14 years of age and over, are in the 
labour market, but only one-fourth of the female popula. 
tion. The gap between these proportions is likely to be 
greatly narrowed in the months immediately ahead. Over 
the past year, the number of women in the labour force 
has increased by 1,100,000, while the number of men has 
decreased by 1,300,000. The Bureau of the Census estj- 
mates that the country’s total labour force in August of this 
year (excluding persons in institutions and in the armed 
forces) was 56.2 millions. Of this total, 54 millions were 
employed, 39.7 million men and 14.3 million women. 


The Distaff Side 


A memorandum of the Work Projects Administration, 
issued in April, underscores the extent to which future 
additions to the country’s labour force must come from the 
distaff side. According to its figures, the country had last 
spring a labour reserve of 7.6 million persons, over 14 
years of age, and not in the labour market at the time, but 
available for full-time work if a job opened up in their 
community within 30 days. Of this group, 6.5 million 
were housewives and half a million students. The great 
majority of this reserve would have to be trained—2.2 
millions were entirely inexperienced, and of those who had 
worked at one time or another not far short of half had 
been out.of the labour market for at least five years. 

Surveys of work which women can do, and are doing, 
have been made by various agencies: the Manpower 
Mobilisation Committee has estimated that 80 per cent 
of the jobs—937 occupations—in 21 industries can be so 
handled. The Department of Labour’s survey of the air- 
craft industry shows that women 


are now scattered through many departments as operators 
in the machine shop; fabricating and forming sheet metal; 
doing detailed and precision assembly in electrical, radio, 
instrument, tubing and cable departments; building up 
minor and major assemblies of control surfaces for the wings, 
fuselage, empennage and final assembly welding ; working 
with plywood, fabrics, and sound-proofing ; working in tool 
and storerooms, and as part of the planning, clerical and 
messenger - service. 


In many cases, women are already being hired untrained, 
and given on-the-job instruction later. 

A comparable training problem exists with regard to the 
student group which provides a large temporary labour 
reserve during the summer months (of particular interest 
to farmers), and makes a large annual permanent addition 
to the labour force—1.4 million in 1941. 

The tighter the manpower squeeze becomes, the greater 
the pressure that will be exerted for Government direction 
to ensure its best use. Will concentrations of non-war in- 
dustry increasingly take the form of shut-downs to release 
men for other effort? Will the categories of deferment under 
the draft, in respect 10 farm workers, for instance, be 
changed to provide occupational balance among war goals? 
Will workers be frozen in their present jobs to prevent 
pirating? Recent action of the War Manpower Commission 
in directing lumbermen and miners in certain areas to stay 
where they were is perhaps an opening wedge in this direc- 
tion. Will workers be directed to move from areas of the 
country where there is little war work to areas where 
workers are needed? New York, for instance, is an area 
of current surpluses ; Syracuse is expected to require 12,000, 
and Buffalo 40,000 additional women workers in the next 
ten months. 
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American Notes 


War Information 


The Executive decree which established the Office of 
War Information last June gave its Director, Elmer Davis, 
virtually unlimited power to formulate and carry out an 
information policy 

provided only that it be consistent with the war informa- 
‘tion policies of the President and with the foreign policy of 
the United States. 
In a trial of strength with the Services, the Information 
Office’s wings were clipped somewhat. A more formidable 
test appears to be at hand now that its budget must be 
ratified by Congress. There are good grounds for thinking 
that the Republican opposition will concentrate much of its 
fire on information and censorship policy. The fortunate 
divorce of censorship from information which has been 
established in the United States will relieve OWI of the 
thankless task of defending a censorship which still causes 
much dissatisfaction by withholding the publication of 
losses, presumably in accordance with Service requests. 
But the Office of War Information is unlikely to avoid either 
a thorough-going investigation of its activities or Congres- 
sional strictures on their scope. The latitude which OWI 
enjoys, and which is in such marked contrast with the 
more modest réle of the British Ministry of Information, 
was illustrated last week by the publication of a report on 
the quality of American aircraft, and by a speech delivered 
at Des Moins by Mr Gardner Cowles, Assistant Director 
of War Information. The aircraft report is striking both 
in its candour and its lucidity ; as far as a layman can judge, 
it does a first-rate job of striking a balance between the 
achievements and failures of American aircraft design and 
production. It points with pride to the superiority in all 
theatres of Fortresses and Liberators and medium and light 
bombers ; but it admits frankly the deficiencies of Ameri- 
can fighters, particularly in the European theatre, and’ holds 
that early losses of naval aircraft were largely due to the 
Navy’s use of obsolete planes. It further states that the 
problem of producing an efficient American fighter has yet 
to be solved completely. Presumably the report was based 
on evidence submitted to the Congressional committees in- 
vestigating aircraft design ; it would be interesting to know 
whether it was published with consent or at the instigation 
of the Services. In some respects, it is so sharply at variance 
with official Service statements that it is difficult to believe 
that there will not be violent reactions in some quarters. 
The full text of Mr Cowles’ speech is not available, but 
quotations suggest that it poses even more sharply the 
degree to which an information service can serve as an in- 
dependent policy-maker. Mr Cowles accompanied Mr 
Willkie on his recent tour of Russia and China ; and parts 
of his address raise the most controversial issues. At one 
point he is reported to have said: 


Differences are becoming so intense between England and 
China and England and Russia that it may virtually be 
impossible to put the world together again in some sort of 
workable and permanent peace. 

Later, he gained a wider circulation for the story that 
Stalin is said to have told Churchill that the three things 
necessary to beat Hitler are blood, materials, and time. The 
story continues that Stalin said Russia is supplying the blood, 
the United States the material and Britain the time. 

He criticised very greatly the announcement which was in- 

terpreted as a promise to open a Second Front. But the 
most extraordinary passage reads: 

_ Russia is fully aware of American aid towards Britain, which 
is enormous. Russia does not object to this aid if it is used 
for offensive action but feels it is vastly too much if Britain 
intends to use it only defensively. The Russians are begin- 
ning to feel that there is little difference between the Chur- 
chill Government and the former Government of Chamber- 
lain which practised appeasement and indicated willingness 
to let Russia go under. 

. American agencies and officials enjoy a far greater auto- 
homy than their British counterparts, but these quotations 
seem to conflict so directly both with the President’s recent 
statements and other official statements that it will be sur- 
prising, and unfortunate, if they do not lead to clarification 
of the responsibility and functions of information policy. 


* 7 . 
United Nations 


The emphasis which Assistant Secretary Berle laid on 
the soundness of American relations with Britain can only 
interpreted as a rebuke to the accounts of dissension 
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over policy which have recently been given so much cur- 
rency. The tribute was the more striking in that Mr Berle 
has never been known for immoderately pro-British senti- 
ments. Speaking in Alabama on “The Realist Base of 
American Foreign Policy,” Mr Berle argued that military 
developments would place the United States in a permanent 
front line, and that therefore it was imperative that the 
United States should maintain a close working relationship 
with Britain, Russia, and China after the war. On relations 
with Britain he said: 


During a century and a quarter, though Britain has been 
a great maritime Power, a great competitor and our nearest 
overseas neighbour among the Powers, we have been at peace 
with Britain and have twice been her ally. No dispute has 
arisen which could not be solved by reason and common 
sense, I think our relations with Britain rest on our good 
sense rather than sentiment. . We have found that a 
strong and serene British Commonwealth of Nations is a great 
guarantee of the kind of werld in which we want to live. . . . 
We do not even forgo our right to puff, grunt, complain 
about and argue with each other. In all crises we necessarily 
and instinctively hang together—and both of us have been 
safer and better off on that account, 


After stressing the fact that the munitions resources of 
Britain and America constituted a common pool, Mr Berle 
went on to emphasise the necessity for maintaining this 
pooling machinery after the war, as a means of distributing 
scarce supplies until new arrangements can be made to 
reopen normal trade channels. But this co-operation is to 
outlast the period of reconstruction; Mr Berle gives official 
encouragement to the idea of applying the principles of 
reserve banking on an international scale. Mr Berle is an 
economist of note, and made good use of parallels drawn 
from American banking development and capital move- 
ments after the Civil War. He suggested that if this idea 
had been followed out after the last war, it would have 
created more employment, better wages, and a_ higher 
standard of living, and concluded: 


The first world war taught us that military victory de- 
pended on united action. The second world war has given us 
a vision of limitless economic power achieved by co-opera- 
tion. We must not again lightly throw away that power in 
the moment of triumph, 
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Army Manpower 


In fixing the US Army’s goal for 1943 at 7,500,000 
men, and outlining the way in which it is proposed to use 
the men, Mr. Stimson and General Marshall have made 
clear the Army’s view of its own functions, and opened the 
way to a national manpower policy. The Army’s demand 
for men is substantially below Mr Nelson’s suggested ten 
million, which he thought might have to be reduced. And 
any intention of raising a mass army has been specifically 
denied. Of this “conservative estimate” of 7.5 millions, 
2.2 millions are destined for the Army Air Force—“ the 
largest, with sustaining units, which production and trans- 
portation will allow.” A million men will go into the supply 
units of the Services ; another million will be in training ; 
and the remaining 3.3 million will constitute a highly 
trained ground striking force. Mr Stimson went out of his 
way to repudiate the suggestion that it was intended to 
maintain a large defensive force in the United States: 

I want to say that, whatever the size of the Army, our 
sole criterion for gauging its strength will be its striking 
power, based on the calculation of mobile forces capable of 
offensive action, which is the only way we can win the war. 

The purpose of the statement was to convince Congress 
of the need of amending the law to permit the drafting of 
18 and 19-year-olds into an army which, according to Mr 
Stimson, has too large a proportion of older men. The in- 
tention is to release these older men, many of whom are 
highly skilled, for essential civilian jobs, as boys under 
twenty, of whom there are about 2,000,000, join up. Once 
convinced of the military necessity, Congress has acted with 
speed. Even the proposal that boys in their teens should 
not be assigned to combat duty until after a full year’s 
training was discarded after the receipt of a letter from 
General Marshall arguing that it would impose an impos- 
sible administrative task. The demands of the Army are 
not the only priority call on the nation’s manpower. The 
Navy and the Marines will number about 2,000,000 at the 
end of next year, making a total for the armed Forces of 
about 9,500,000. Already the raising of half that figure 
has helped to produce manpower shortages in a variety of 
essential civilian occupations, particularly in the mines and 
on the farms. The withdrawal of younger men will cause 
less dislocation than the call-up of more highly trained 
older workers. But the time for the enunciation of a national 
manpower policy is plainly at hand. A House committee 
report issued this week strongly criticises the failure to 
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develop a clear programme of manpower allocation, ang 
states that employers have nd way of knowing how many 
skilled workers they will be allowed to keep. A public state. 
ment from the Manpower Commission’s Management ang 
Labour Policy Committee, which is expected shortly, jg 
reported to oppose compulsion. Other reports indicate that 
a voluntary system will be given a trial before resort js 
made to National Service legislation on the British model, 
The Army’s need for men has set the pattern of mobilisg. 
tion ; what remains to be settled is the degree of authority 
to be invoked, and a decision is needed as to what agency: 
is to be entrusted with drawing up and administering the 
allocation of labour. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Both the House and Senate have now completed action 
on the Tax Bill. About $8,000 millions of new taxes have 
been authorised, raising total revenues for 1943 to $25,000 
millions. Appropriations and contracts authorised or pend- 
ing for war or defence purposes now total more than 
$222,000 millions ; and the Treasury is expected to request 
an additional $6,000 millions in taxes almost immediately, 


* 


The price administrator of Oklahoma (a dry state) has 
ruled that speakeasies must post the ceiling price of 
whisky like any legal establishment. 


* 


Unnaturalised Italians living in the United States, who 
number about 600,000, will no longer be regarded as enemy 
aliens, and coming changes in the naturalisation law have 
been announced to make possible the naturalisation of 
200,000 of them over 50, who have been continuously resi- 
dent in the United States since 1924, without their being re- 
quired to pass the literacy test. This provision is significant 
because so many older Italians, living in small foreign 
communities, have never learned English. In 1930, there 
were 1,790,000 American residents born in Italy, slightly 
more than the number of German-born. The new provi- 
sions mean that the 600,000 who have not been naturalised 
will no longer have to carry special identity cards or be 
subject to other restrictions. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The 


Balkan Satellites—lI 


(By a Correspondent) 


<¢T- X ORIENTEPANIS ” is the new German slogan. The 

promised land of the Ukraine will supply Germany 
with wheat, meat, and fats. But the Ukraine is still but a 
promise, if not a Zukunfts-musik. To digest it may take far 
longer than those who make the promise seem to realise, 
and it is this year’s yield of grain and fats in Roumania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria which will to a large extent determine 
Germany’s food prospécts in the immediate future. The 
Balkans had two years of poor harvests in 1940 and 1941. 
Available reports show that the 1942 harvest has at best 
been only slightly better than those of the previous years. 
Slovakia reports roughly the same grain output as last 
year: 300 thousand tons of wheat and 200 thousand tons 
of rye; only in barley and oats has any improvement been 
reported, Strict rationing will enable Slovakia to cover its 
internal consumption, and no export surplus will be avail- 
able. Hungary’s harvest, according to the estimate of the 
Hungarian Institute of Economic Research, has been some- 
what below the average. No exact figures have been 


published, but official statements suggest that the export 
surplus will come almost exclusively from the former 
Jugoslavian Backa region, which has been incorporated 
in Hungary. Hungary has, in fact, taken over this fertile 
Danube province as Germany’s sharecropper; the whole 
grain surplus of the territory has by a special agreement 


been assigned to Germany. Croatia has a considerable grain 
deficit, caused by the spread of guerrilla activities from 
Serbia to Croatia. In the northern provinces, outside the 
range of the guerrilla fighting, the peasants have been 
compelled to switch over from tobacco to grain production 
in order to meet the needs of local consumption, and it 
will depend on the maize harvest whether or not the 
country will experience famine conditions. In Roumania, 
only about 90 per cent of the plan for sowing has been 
carried out; black-soiled Southern Bessarabia was not 
ploughed at all. The wheat harvest is estimated to be some- 
what below 2,000,000 tons, that is, considerably below the 
average. Nevertheless, the requirements of the home market 
are assured, and some maize should be available for export. 
There will be hardly any supplies from Bulgaria. There, 
the yield per hectare has dropped very considerably, and 
it is still doubtful whether the Bulgarian output will be 
enough for the needs of the home market—about 1,100,000 
tons of wheat is estimated as the minimum consumption 
under conditions of severe rationing. 

The expansion of oil seed cultivation—the most essential 
part of the German agricultural plan for the Balkans—has 
also not come up to expectations. The German plan was 
to make the Balkans cover the European deficit in oil seeds, 
a deficit amounting to two-thirds of the total consumption. 
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Roumania alone had to increase its area under oil seeds 

no less than 300 per cent; but the actual expansion 
ghieved during 1940-42 has amounted, according to a 
statement by the Roumanian Prime Minister, to not more 
than about 180 per cent. German disappointment with the 
results in the Balkans was openly voiced by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung on October 7th: — 


The South-Eastern States, from which some people 
expected particularly abundant grain deliveries during 
the war, have not fulfilled such hopes by a long way. 


Breadless Days 


To improve the position rations have, in most cases, 
been reduced, and stricter regulations for grain deliveries 
have been imposed on the peasants. The bread rations are 
yery small indeed, and there have even been breadless days. 
The Hungarian daily ration is 200 grammes (100 grammes 
= 34 oz.); the Slovakian is 134 grammes; the Croatian 
ration for townspeople is 150 grammes; the Bucharest 
ration is 250 grammes ; and in Bulgaria the peasant’s ration 
was recently cut by more than §0 per cent. 

A new method in exacting foodstuff deliveries from the 
country districts was introduced in Hungary and Bulgaria 
during recent weeks. Henceforward, the rates of deliveries 
will be fixed in proportion, not to the harvest gathered by 
the peasants, but to the number of acres possessed. The 
reform is obviously meant to counteract the passive resist- 
ance of the Balkan peasantry, which has tended to reduce 
agricultural labour to a level that would give no export 
surpluses at all. Now, under the threat of penalties, the 
peasants will have to observe some minimum limits to 


output. 


The peculiar feature of the Balkan position is that 
Germany’s satellites have been losing their economic value 
to Germany in proportion as they have turned into military 
assets. Germany approaches them with conflicting claims ; 
they are asked to fight for their master and to feed him at 
the same time. But even Hitler is unable to have the Balkan 
cake and eat it. Apart from the ordinary wartime difficulties, 
such as the shortage of agricultural machinery, fertilisers, 
animal fodder and so on, the Balkan countries have been 
experiencing a shortage of labour. Roumania and Hungary 
have both contributed their manpower to the Russian cam- 
paign. But there has been a marked contrast between the 
* sacrifices” made by the Hungarian and the Roumanian 
satellites. Roumania has indeed suffered a heavy drain on 
its manpower, whereas Hungary’s mobilisation has been 
on a much more modest scale. Roumania has so far 
mobilised more than a million men; its casualties are con- 
servatively estimated at about 300,000, and the strength of 
the Roumanian forces on the eastern front is said still to 
amount to 400,000. Hungary has sent to the front not more 
than about 300,000 men. 


Hungary’s Holy Mission 


This striking contrast has been due to a variety of 
reasons. The Hungarian ruling clique has proclaimed its 
holy mission to act as the “ guardian of order in the Danube 
region”’—which means keeping down the Serbs in the 
south and watching the Roumanians who claim the return 
of Transylvania. Both these tasks have, no doubt, pinned 
down a large part of Hungary’s forces on its new frontiers. 
On the other hand, Hungary’s trained military reserves 
have numerically been incomparably weaker than those of 
Roumania, if only because of the limitations of the Trianon 
Treaty, mot denounced by Hungary before 1938. 
Another: reason is that Hungary joined the Axis after it had 
obtained its spoils through the Vienna award, and _ its 
Government was more inclined to digest the acquisitions 
than to waste its resources on military adventures. 
Roumania, on the contrary, had to try to win the favour 
of the Axis and to do penance for the benefits it had 
derived from the Versailles Treaty. It had, therefore, to 
provide more cannon fodder for the Russian campaign. The 
Roumanian Prime Minister disclosed in a recent statement 
that Roumania’s war expenditure during the last two years 
had amounted to 130,000 million lei, a sum equal to the 
country’s total military expenditure between 1928 and 
1940. The strain on Roumania has been very heavy, 
and the country is now confronted with an acute crisis 
in its finances and manpower, which can hardly be miti- 
gated by imports of agricultural machinery, amounting 
in value to three milliard lei, from Germany. 

Bulgaria’s contribution to the anti-Bolshevik crusade has 
ten almost negligible. It, too, has been busy digesting 
slices of Greek, Jugoslavy and Roumanian territory won 
Without a shot; and the mood of the Bulgarian peasantry 
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could hardly have encouraged any large-scale mobilisations 
against Russia. So far there has been little evidence of any 
German pressure on Bulgaria to increase its share in the 
“ all-European fight for civilisation.” Bulgaria seems to 
have been assigned a less ambitious job of a local character ; 
Hitler probably prefers to see the Bulgarian forces keeping 
Turkey in check on the Bulgarian-Turkish frontier. 


Liberia and the United 
States 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


October 21st 


Last weekend, it was reported that United States troops 
had arrived on Liberian territory. The strategic significance 
of this is discussed in a Note on page 507. But the interest 
of the United States in Liberia is hot only military. Since 
its acquisition by the American Colonisation Society in 
1817, Liberia has always had the closest links with the 
United States. Originally regarded as an area for the settle- 
ment of freed United States negro slaves, the country has 
up to to-day received close interest and support from the 
United States. Although the number of “ Americo-Liberi- 
ans ” is now less than 20,000 out of a total population of 
between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000, this minority forms the 
nucleus of Liberia’s politically minded and commercially 
minded population, and the earliest United States negro 
settlements—Monrovia is a place name based on the name 
of the United States President Monroe—are the centre of 
its commercial activities. The Liberian Constitution and 
Government are modelled on those of the United States ; its 
official accounts are kept in American dollars, although the 
private trade is largely transacted on a sterling basis ; its 
official language is English; and its export and import 
trade are largely confined to the exchange of goods 
with the United States. Whenever the Liberian Govern- 
ment required financial support, it has found it in the 
United States, and, on the basis of one of its financial 
agreements, the Liberian Government has agreed to appoint 
only United States citizens as its financial advisers. More- 
over, the head of the Liberian customs service is an 
American. 


Agricultural Products 


The Liberian climate is tropical with heavy rains during 
the greater part of the year, except for a short dry season 
from December to February. Over three-quarters of the 
country is covered with dense and largely undeveloped 
tropical forests. Apart from some handicrafts, Liberia has 
not so far shown any trend towards industrial develop- 
ment. Mining, too, has hardly been developed, although 
there are known deposits of copper, lead, iron, tin, gold 
and other metals, and, in the area bordering Sierra Leone, 
even diamonds have been found. 

Agriculture is to-day the basis of its economic activities. 
At one time Liberian coffee and cocoa had substantial 
markets, which, however, have been lost through the com- 
petition of the larger producing countries. To-day, rubber, 
oil palm products and piassava fibre (the fibre of the raffia 
palm, used mainly for brooms and brushes) are the main 
export products. Of these, the first two are of considerable 
interest to the United States. Rubber production averages 
10,000 tons. per annum, Although there are big reserves of 
wild rubber trees, almost the whole output comes from the 
huge Firestone plantations. This United States tyre concern 
had, in 1925, leased from the Liberian Government a 
million acres of land in the neighbourhood of Monrovia, of 
which about 80,000 acres have so far been planted with 
rubber. The ground for further plantations, however, has 
been prepared, and the country is likely to benefit greatly 
from the Allied rubber production drive. The oil palm 
resources of Liberia are also extensive, but so far are only 
partly developed. Under the recent arrangement regarding 
the pooling of oils and fats between Great Britain and the 
United States, the acquisition of all Liberian supplies of 
vegetable oils and oilseeds has been assigned to the United 
States Government. In this respect, too, Liberia can expect 
new developments with United States help. As a result, 
Liberia’s trade is likely to increase. In 1940, the last year 
for which data are available and the best Liberian trade 
year for a long time past, total exports reached 
$3,242,000, against $2,714,000 in 1939, of which shipments 
to the United States accounted for 90 per cent. The re- 
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maining Io per cent was divided among a small number of 
other countries, with Great Britain, Holland, and, until the 
outbreak of war, Germany ranking first. Rubber accounted 
for nearly four-fifths of all exports by value in recent years. 
Liberian imports in 1940 amounted to $2,236,000, against 
$2,003,000 in 1939. Here the United States supplied two- 
thirds and the United Kingdom one-fifth. Imports consisted 
chiefly of rice and other foodstuffs, tobacco, textiles, chemi- 
cals, motor trucks, and iron containers for Liberian exports. 

Besides the expansion of rubber and palm oil products, 
Liberia’s economy may receive stimulus from the improve- 
ment of transport facilities by the United States forces. 
Although Liberia has 11 ports of entry on its 350 mile sea- 
front, so far none has any modern loading facilities. The 
country has, moreover, no railways and only a very small 
mileage of roads for light motor traffic, and, with the excep- 
tion of the internal system of the Firestone rubber planta- 
tions, no telephone or telegraph communications. It is con- 
nected by cable with Europe and the United States, but 
the cables run through Dakar and its four wireless stations 
are of low power. If, therefore, the United States landing 
parties are to stay in Liberia, communications must be 
improved. The importance of this for the country’s eco- 
nomic future is obvious. 


Irish Bank Bill Discussions 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


October sth 


Tue debate in the Senate on the Central Bank Bill was 
vastly superior to that in the Dail. The Minister for 
Finance, introducing the Bill, stated that it was one of 
quite modest pretensions. It was not being claimed that the 
establishment of a Central Bank would cure the evils of 
unemployment and poverty, nor was the Bill capable by 
itself of grappling with the inescapable difficulties that 
would arise after the war. The whole question of the 
Central Bank must be examined in relation to the back- 
ground of events since the appointment of the Banking 
Commission in 1934. During the four years of the Com- 
mission, Eire was involved in the economic war with Great 
Britain, which played havoc with Irish export trade. The 
Commission was, therefore, much impressed by the deple- 
tion of the country’s sterling assets, and its report was 
largely directed towards preventing a further decline, In 
1938, the year in which the report of the Commission was 
issued, the economic war came to an end, and in the follow- 
ing year the European War broke out. Since the outbreak 
of war, the greatest difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining imports, with the result that Irish sterling 
balances are now accumulating. The problems of to-day are 
in many respects different from those which the Commis- 
sion had to investigate. In periods of such rapid change 
and frequent crisis, calm deliberation and settled policy 
become wellnigh impossible. 

The criticism which the Bill encountered in the Senate 
came from three different quarters ; the Labour Party, the 
spokesmen of agriculture and, finally, the bankers. The 
Labour Party used the occasion to criticise the Govern- 
ment’s social policy in general, and went far outside the 
discussion of subjects relevant to the Bill. The retention of 
the parity with sterling was criticised, but the grounds of 
the criticism were not apparent. The Minister for Finance 
emphasised that the link with sterling was the result of the 
free choice of the peoples’ representatives, and could be 
broken any time. Any change in the existing parity would 
involve endless difficulties in relation to the banks’ business 
in Northern Ireland. He indicated that no variation in 
parity could isolate Eire from the evil consequences of 
inflation in the sterling area. He further issued a warning 
of the dangers of internal inflation in Eire, which could not 
be prevented by anything the Central Bank could do if the 
Government’s policy in relation to prices, wages and taxa- 
tion were ‘unsound, The Labour Party pressed for a policy 
of extensive borrowing by the Government and local autho- 
rities from the Central Bank, quoting New Zealand as a 
precedent. The Minister for Finance repudiated the sug- 
gestion that the function of the Central Bank was to finance 
public borrowing, which, he said, found ample accommoda- 
tion on the part of the commercial banks and the public. 

The criticism of the Bill by the agricultural interests was 
that it did nothing to provide credits for farmers or to 
reduce rates of interest. The Minister explained that the 
Central Bank was not designed to lend direct to the public. 
Farmers, he explained, never borrow at Bank rate in 
England or in other cquntries possessing central banks. 
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Long loans for agriculture everywhere involve fairly high 
rates, and rates in Ireland are lower than in most other 
countries. Nobody will deny that there is a problem 
regarding agricultural credit in Ireland. It is a prob 
however, which must be investigated in relation to agri. 
cultural policy in general and not merely in relation to 
central banking. At the present time, Irish agricultural 
policy after the war is being thoroughly investigated by an 
expert committee, which will no doubt make recommenda. 
tions regarding the issue of credit for suitable purposes, 
The opinion is widely held among economists and bankers 
in Ireland that agricultural credits should be granted in 
kind rather than in cash. In any event, agricultural credit 
is a problem connected with commercial rather than 
central banking. 


The Bankers’ View 


The Bill was criticised on behalf of the banking interests 
by the Governor of the Bank of Ireland, who complained 
that some of the powers contained in the Bill were unduly 
extensive. He complained particularly of the powers to 
coerce the banks in certain circumstances to maintain 
minimum deposits with the Central Bank and to clear their 
English cheques through the Central Bank. These powers 
would interfere with the freedom of the banks and would 
tend to raise their operating costs. The Governor replied 
to the suggestion which had been made in the Dail that the 
banks can create unlimited credit out of nothing. He 
pointed out that the possibility of each bank’s expanding 
credit is limited by the cash in its possession, which, in its 
turn, is the result of the decisions of innumerable private 
individuals. He also dealt with the alleged shortage of cash 
in the Irish banking system by explaining that there is no 
upward limit on the amount that can be issued by the 
Currency Commission. If the public demands accommoda- 
tion, the Irish banks are in a position to meet such demands 
within very wide limits. If such additional credits necessi- 
tate the issue of more cash, the provisions of the Central 
Bank Bill ensure that such cash will always be readily 
obtained. 

The Minister for Finance invited Senators to submit 
amendments designed to improve the Bill. In response to 
this invitation, the Labour Party moved an amendment to 
the effect that the function of the Bank should be to ensure 
that “currency and credit shall be issued in correct 
equation to the economic needs of maximum production 
and full employment.” In the course of the debate on this 
nebulous proposal, the discussion ranged over a wide field, 
including the parity with sterling, schemes of public works 
financed by loans from the Central Bank and the extent to 
which banks create credit. The papal encyclicals and the 
recent pronouncements of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
were freely quoted. Other amendments were concerned 
with the composition of the board of the Bank, and with 
the powers of the Bank to pay interest on deposits, to make 
advances to the Government and to farmers and to regulate 
the interest rates of the commercial banks. All these 
amendments were either withdrdwn or rejected, and the 
Bill has emerged from the Committee stage unaltered. 
When it has once more been formally passed by the Dail 
it will become law and the Bank will be established. The 
selection of the Government’s five directors will be awaited 
with considerable interest. 


Chile and the Democracies 


[FROM OUR SANTIAGO CORRESPONDENT] 


August 31st 


As is Rhown, Chife aud Argentina were the only two South 
American Republics which did not break off diplomatic 
relations with the Axis Powers at the Rio de Janeiro Con- 
ference. At that time, Chile was still mourning the death 
of its President, and elections were due to take place shortly 
after. The country was very divided on the issue of foreign 
policy, as well as on domestic policy, and Axis propaganda 
was working overtime in an endeavour to impress upon 
almost defenceless Chile the dangers of breaking-off diplo- 
matic relations ; these dangers were more theoretical than 
real, but were sufficient to cause alarm in the strong pro- 
German element within the Conservative party and the 
Services. These agents played on the fear of the Chilean 
landed class of Communism or Socialism, and on the fears 
of the Services about the fewness of trained troops and the 
lack of efficient and modern weapons of war. The length 
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of Chile’s coastline was prominently mentioned ; fears were 
instilled into the official mind that the Navy, though 
efficient, was not capable of attending to this task, and that 
North American help could not be given owing to its com- 
mitments on the other side of the Pacific. Another clever 
argument put forward by Nazi agents was that no good 
could come from breaking off relations since practically all 
of Chile’s trade was with North America. Minerals, such as 
copper, iron, manganese, nitrate and iodine, wool, 
etc. were all shipped to the USA, and this trade might be 
interrupted through naval action if a firm line were taken. 
The country was not sufficiently united to carry through 
a different policy, and though there was no severing of rela- 
tions, Chile made it clear that it would co-operate with 
all other western hemisphere countries. Since the declara- 
tion of war by Mexico, an old and respected friend of 
Chile, and particularly since Brazil’s entry into the war, 
the temper of the country has changed rapidly, and the 
Government, heedful of public opinion, has declared these 
countries non-belligerents. Police guards have been placed 
on important Axis business premises after stones were 
thrown at the windows. The country appears to be im- 
patient, and is fully expecting that relations will be broken 





Russia 


State Farms.—The main part in the expansion of 
agriculture in the eastern provinces of Russia has fallen to 
the Kolkhozes (collective farms), which nominally belong 
to the peasants. Besides the collective farms, the Sovkhozes, 
that is the state farms, have also been assigned an important 
réle in the process of agricultural readjustment. The newly 
published plan for state farming has put the eastern 
Sovkhozes under the obligation to extend their areas under 
grain crops by about one and a half million acres. About 
one million acres is to be sown in 1943 and the rest in 
1944. Obligatory minima of grain output have also been 
fixed, and 590,000 acres of virgin soil will be ploughed 
up by the state farms during this autumn. It is hoped that 
the state farms will be able to carry out the plan without 
undue difficulties, because they have recently received con- 
siderable numbers of tractors evacuated from the state 
farms in the southern provinces. 

The managers of the state farms have been allowed to 
grant increases of wages to their personnel. Tractor drivers 
will, in addition to their money wages, receive bonuses in 
kind amounting to one and a half kgs. of grain for the 
fulfilment of a day’s quota in the autumn ploughing; the 
administrative and the technical staff of the state farms 
which fulfil the plan will receive bonuses to the amount 
of three months’ salary. 

At the same time, an important reform is being carried 
out which will result in the breaking up of the big Siberian 
state farms into smaller units. These farms were large-scale 
enterprises specialised in the cultivation of grain, industrial 
plants and cattle breeding The lowering of technical 
standards, as well as the tendency to make every farm self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs, seem to have made a deconcentration 
of farming unavoidable. 


* 


Cattle Breeding.—The difficulties in cattle breeding 
reported last winter seem to have been partly overcome 
during the spring and the summer. The slaughter of cattle, 
especially of evacuated cattle, has been stopped. The warm 
season has mitigated the hardships due t6 shortages of 
fodder and accommodation; and severe penalties for cattle 
slaughter have served as deterrents. With the approach of 
winter, a series of steps has now been taken to protect the 
heavily dépleted cattle population. Minimum quotas of 
fodder must be stored by farms for the winter. One-third 
of the feeding-stuffs required for the cold season must be 
Kept in readiness to ensure the regular feeding of cattle 
when bad weather, blizzards and thaws make roads impass- 
able and the transport of fodder from central stores 
impossible. Monthly rations of fodder have been set for 
both collective and state farms; and the managers of the 
farms have been made responsible for observing the regula- 
tions about economy in fodder. Yet from a number of 
regions shortages of feeding-stuffs have been reported. 

armers have been urged to collect the straw from the 
fields ; and special bonuses, amounting to between one- 
fifth and one-half of the total gathered, have been offered 
to them as an inducement to a rapid collection of straw. 
Another difficulty is the insufficient number of sheds and 
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off in the very near future. ‘This attitude became more 
apparent after the invitation of President Roosevelt to the 
Chilean President, Don Juan Antonio Rios, to visit the 
USA: This visit was expected to take place during October, 
and Congress approved his request for leave of absence. 
The representatives of the main parties wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the request, with the exception of the Conservative 
party, whose representative said that the motives and neces- 
sity for the visit were not clear, and only voted in favour of 
it on the assumption that the visit was merely a diplomatic 
one, without any other understanding. The Socialist party, 
the second largest in the Congress, openly expressed its 
wish for breaking off relations with the Axis, and it is 
well known that a large section of the President’s own 
party, the Radicals, is also in favour of such a decision. 
The ex-Minister of Finance, Don Marcial Mora, a leading 
Radical, has frequently spoken on public platforms in favour 
of the democracies. 

Chile has been misjudged in its isolationist policy since 
the Rio de Janeiro Conference. The Government has wisely 
awaited the awakening of the public to the dangers of this 
policy and, when a decision is taken, it will have the whole- 
hearted support of the mass of the people. 





at War 


the lack of fuel to heat them, November sth has been 
fixed as the latest date on which sheds built throughout 
the eastern regions have to be completed. Pravda has 
recently published a warning to irresponsible farm managers 
who fail to take the necessary protective measures in time. 
“Tt is not to be tolerated (says the paper) that cattle should 
perish . . . in wartime conditions, when every hundred- 
weight of agricultural produce is valuable.” 
* 


Coal Output in October.—Reports about coal output 
during the first half of October have not yet recorded any 
very large increases. But big percentage increases in pro- 
duction have been reported from second-class mining 
centres. In the Kuznetsk Basin, only one Coal Trust is said 
to have fulfilled the plan, although total output has risen 
by about 6 per cent compared with September. The latest 
review of the Commissariat of Coal Industry says nothing 
about the position in the important Karaganda Basin. 
New restrictions on fuel consumption in industry and 
transport have been announced. The rate of fuel consump- 
tion in factories has been reduced by 10-15 per cent com- 
pared with the last quarter of 1941. The press has again 
sharply criticised railway staffs for causing hold-ups and 
delays in the delivery of coal to the most vital defence 


industries of the country. 
* 


Tinned Meat and Fruit.—The output of tinned meat 
has been doubled since July, 1941. New factories are being 
opened continuously in the Asiatic provinces. A big new 
cannery‘in Alma Ata produces 100,000 tins of meat 
a day. New meat-packing plants will soon be put into 
operation in Tashkent, Ashkhabad and Stalinabad ; and 
15 big fruit canneries are also to be opened soon. 

. 


Tobacco.—Four thousand tons of tobacco and makhorka 
have been delivered to the State from the current harvest. 
The harvest in the east is expected to be two and a-half 
.times as big as last year. Fourteen new tobacco factories 
have been built in the east. 

* * = 


With the approach of the winter skiing has become a 
major topic in the press. “ Millions must be put on skis ” is 
the slogan. The campaign began under the auspices of 
the trade unions. Workers, peasants, officials, youth and 
even children are being trained in skiing. The programme 
of training includes grenade throwing and bayonet fighting 
on skis, As all the ski factories are working exclusively for 
the Army, civilians have been urged to provide themselves 


with home-made skis. 
* 


Jewish farmers from Bir-Bidjan, the autonomous Jewish 
region on the Amur, have won a first prize in an all-Union 
contest in ploughing. Bir-Bidjan has absorbed many Jewish 
families evacuated from the Ukraine and White Russia. 
The children of Bir-Bidjan have sown three thousand acres 
of land with tobacco and they have made the harvest a 
gift to wounded soldiers. 














































































T= sections of the annual reports of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements dealing with economic conditions 
in general have always tended to attract more attention 
than those more specifically concerned with the activities of 
the bank. This is not merely a compliment to the dis- 
tinguished economist whose task it has been to prepare 
these reports. It is rather a reflection of the ambitious aims 
for which the BIS was established and of the wide margin 
by which its actual achievements have—through little fault 
of its own—failed to reach those ideals. One of the bank’s 
ummediate and primary concerns, the practical task of col- 
lecting and distributing reparation payments, was abruptly 
terminated within two years of its formation in 1930. 
Between the moratoria of the Hoover Plan and the outbreak 
of the war in 1939, the BIS went some little way towards 
achieving its wider objectives of promoting co-operation 
among central banks and providing additional facilities for 
international financial operations. But the progress was 
small in relation to the enormous task that had to be 
tackled—though in certain technical spheres, such as the 
provision of international gold clearing facilities, some 
valuable work was done. All this work was stopped on the 
outbreak of war in September, 1939. Since then, the BIS 
has been in a state of suspended animation. There has been 
no contact between the directors separated by the barrier 
of war, and the task of keeping the bank “ticking over” 
has become the sole responsibility of the President. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, if the twelfth annual report 
issued in Basle last August should have been scanned, 
much more even than its predecessors, with far greater 
interest for its comments on the international economic 
situation than for those on the bank’s own activities. 

Among these general comments two merit special atten- 
tion. One deals with the need for enlarging the unit 
of international economic organisation ; the other discusses 
‘the problem of interest rates. On the first, the President of 
the BIS, under whose sole authority the report was issued, 
speaks as follows: 

A great war has a double aspect: on the one hand, a 
severance of relations with the enemy and, on the other, a 
closer association among countries on the same side of the 
barrier. Thus, contrasting with the element of isolation, an 
active element of collaboration is present. In planning for the 
future, this element of collaboration is regarded as eSsential 
by all parties, not least in the field of economic and monetary 
relationships. . . . But a difference in conception exists whether 
collaboration should in the first place be worked out in 
separate politically defined areas, with arrangements for trade 
between these areas as larger entities. . . . The conception 
that better economic collaboration is a necessity in the modern 
world, so often stressed in official declarations, has unmis- 
takably taken root in the minds of a wider public, in spite of 
the nationalism engendered by the war. This same public is 
certainly aware that difficulties beset the creation of a system 
based on collaboration, but it feels instinctively that a way 
can and must be found to establish effective co-operation 
without impairing the vital interests of individual countries. 
. . . Experience has proved that the policy, only too often 
adopted before this war, of protecting the immediate interests 
of a particular economy by creating hindrances to trade, leads 
to such disturbances in the world generally that even the 
country applying the policy fails to attain the ends envisaged. 


It is mot easy to find in this passage the applause of 
“Germany’s ideas of Grossraumwirtschaft which some critics 
of the BIS in this country have detected. The need for 
widening the unit of international collaboration is common 
ground among men of good sense and good will. All that 
the report says, without any show of preference, is that 
the process can either proceed on a world basis or by the 
formation of large politically defined areas—an important 
truism, taken gratuitously by the critic to refer to Germany’s 
European Grossraum, but actually applicable much more 


. 
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The BIS Report 


to such entities as the British Empire or the sterling area, 
Indeed, the reference in the report to the need to achieve 
this co-operation “ without impairing the vital interests of 
individual countries” can at least as well be read as an 
implied criticism of the Nazi New Order. 


On the problem of interest rates the report declares that: 
At a time when public debts are piling up to unprecedented 
heights, it is naturally in the interests of each nation that 
money should continue to be cheap, . . . But, notwithstanding 
the obvious fiscal interest of the state, there has been some 
reaction recently against too low interest rates, partly because 
it is believed that savings may thereby be discouraged and 
partly on account of the adverse influence on life assurance 
companies and social funds and, through the narrowing of 
interest margins, on the banking system. . . . With regard to 
the future, both the British Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the President of the German Reichsbank have said that cheap 
money will continue to be the official policy when the war 
is over. But it is obvious that, with the great demand for 
capital which may be expected when that time comes. . , 
conditions may arise which will make the uninterrupted reign 
of cheap money more difficult to maintain, Special steps may 
have to be taken to ensure a large volume of savings even after 
the war—which means, inter alia, that for some time the 
public must not expect to be able to use for its immediate 
needs the purchasing power piled up during the war. 


Some commentators have discerned in these seemingly 
innocuous remarks the cloven hoof of the “hard money 
school.” It is difficult to follow their argument that the 
BIS, on this evidence, stands for a return to dear money. 
The slight reaction from abnormally low rates is a question 
of fact for which the report quotes sufficient evidence. As 
for the question of interest rates in the post-war capital 
famine, it is one which will have to be decided upon in the 
light of the then prevailing economic system. If Govern- 
ments continue to restrict consumption, to control the move- 
ments and investments of capital and to ordain rigorous 
priorities for the uses of material and labour, the interest 
rate may remain unaffected by the enormous demand for 
capital that will be let loose upon the world. But if the 
sphere of economic freedom is allowed to widen again, the 
task of keeping interest rates where they stand in the 
mobilised economies of to-day must inevitably be difficult. 
In stating this, the BIS report is not polemical ; it states 
what is obvious. 


The fact is that the full text of the BIS report sub- 
stantiates none of the charges of prejudice and bias which 
have been levelled against it. Admittedly, the clamour which 
has recently been raised in favour of severing the British 
connection with the BIS rests on the contention that the 
Axis Powers are now in full control of the bank. But, in 
so far as this charge is based on a count of the shares 
issued to enemy and enemy occupied countries, it shows 
abysmal ignorance of the bank’s constitution. The share- 
holders have no rights of control. Limited powers of 
control are vested in the directors, most of whom are 
appointed ex officio. But the board has not met since the 
outbreak of the war, and for the routine purposes of 
approving the accounts and electing auditors the necessary 
proxies have been sent to the president of the bank. In any 
case, the representation of the countries now in enemy 
occupation has not been settled; no attempt has been 
made to enlist the voting power vested in these countrits 
on the side of either of the belligerents. Such power as 5S 
exercised in the determination of policy is vested in the 
person of the American president, Mr Thomas McKittrick, 
and there is no vestige of evidence to suggest that that 
power has been wielded to the disfavour of the Allies. If 
the critics had their way and this country severed its con- 
nection with the BIS—a move which, incidentally, would 
involve a unilateral breach of several international agret- 
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at would have been achieved would be to place 
On siepured disposal of the enemy the substantial 
aes which this country and friendly Powers still have in 
he BIS. The field would be open for complete Axis control. 
This might be followed by such steps as the repudiation 
of- debts to Allied central banks, the cancellation of the 
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amounts owing to Allied ‘Treasuries under the annuity Fund 
and the acquisition of such assets (gold, cash and bills) as 
may be deposited in Switzerland. The clamour which has 
arisen on this question is as irresponsible as it is ill-informed. 
It can best be summed up in the phrase, “Ces Messieurs 
ont perdu une belle occasion de se taire.” 


Finance and Banking 


Fewer Bills for Market 


iscount market has not yet felt the benefit of 
the ‘saad a offerings of Treasury bills. At last week s 
tender for the £85 millions of bills on offer total applica- 
tions jumped by over £16 millions to £181,230,000, a figure 
only exceeded on one previous occasion. The discount 
market applied for the bills at the customary figure of 
£99 14s. 11d., and on this basis obtained a 27 per cent 
allotment. Assuming that the syndicate applied for the 
whole of the bills on offer, it would have received about 
£23 millions of bills. By way of comparison it may be noted 
that in the last three months of the £75 millions weekly 
offerings, the market appears to have obtained on the 
average £28 millions of Treasury bills each week. In 
consequence, the market has not been an over keen seller 
of bills to the banks this week. They, on their part, have 
been good buyers despite the fact that the October makihg 
up has begun to make its effect felt. The prevailing 
abundance of money has probably induced the private 
“outside ” applicants for Treasury bills to increase their 
tenders, though a jump in applications such as that recorded 
last week probably reflects some increased demand by 
official quarters. The banks were called upon to pay 
{£50 millions in TDRs this week, a figure which compares 
with nominal maturities of £40 millions, but with effective 
maturities appreciably smaller than this figure owing to 
recent heavy encashments against subscriptions to National 
War Bonds and tax reserve certificates. The Bank return 
reflects the monetary ease, the total of bankers’ deposits 
having risen over the week to last Wednesday by £3,426,000 
to £138,732,000. Government securities have risen by an 
almost equal amount, namely by £3,445,000 to £158,222,000. 
The note circulation continues its rise, though the curve 
is temporarily flattening, the week’s increase amounting to 
£764,000. This, as a factor on the volume of bank cash, 
has been rather more than neutralised by the reduction of 
£910,000 in public deposits. 


* x ” 


The Slump in Bills of Exchange 


The annual reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue have become one of the statistical casualties of this 
war. Among the interesting information thus lost is the 
detailed classification of receipts from stamp duties which 
provided the required data for calculating the number of 
cheques issued and the volume of bills of exchange out- 
standing year by year. Fortunately, that gap in statistical 
data has been made good by the curiosity of a Member of 
Parliament who has obtained the required information by 
questions put in the House of Commons to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The information relates to the net 
receipts from the stamp duty on bills of exchange and 
promissory notes, on cheques and (by deduction from the 
global figures given in the Finance Accounts) on bankers’ 
bills and notes. The figures for each of the last five financial 
years are as follows :— 


Net RECEIPTS FROM STAMP DUTIES 
(In £000's) 
Bills of Bankers’ 
Exchange and Bills and 
Year Cheques Prom. Notes Notes 

1937-38 ....... 4,061 594 96 
1938-39 ....... 3,914 518 98 
1939-40 ....... 3,910 417 103 
1940-41 ....... 3,242 214 120 
1941-42 ........ 4,193 149 141 


The most striking movement revealed by the above table 
1s the collapse in the revenue obtained from the stamp duty 
on bills of exchange. It is possible from these figures to get 
an estimate of the fall in the volume of commercial paper 
Outstanding. Since the duty on bills is 1s. per cent, and if it 


is assumed that the average currency of bills is three 
months, it will be seen that, whereas the total of com- 
mercial paper outstanding over the financial year 1937-38 
was £297 millions, it had fallen to £107 millions in the first 
full year of war, and to £74,500,000 in the year which 
ended last March. This series of figures gives exact defini- 
tion to a trend of which the banks and the discount market 
had been thoroughly aware. The foreign bill has largely 
disappeared from market circulation, and though some ac- 
ceptance’ houses have switched their activities to the field 
of domestic finance, and have been able to grant acceptance 
credits to war industries, the ease with which overdraft 
facilities can now be obtained from the bands, and the cut 
rates at which such business is transacted, have greatly 
handicapped this adaptation of acceptance business. Thus 
the volume of bills (other than Treasury bills which, of 
course, bear no stamp) being drawn recently has been about 
one-quarter of the figure which obtained just before the 
war. That, in its turn, was about half the figure which 
obtained in 1930-31 before the collapse of the international 
acceptance business with Central Europe. 


* * * 


Fluctuations in Cheques 


The fluctuations in receipts from stamps on cheques 
appear at first sight difficult to explain. Thus, the fall in 
these receipts from £3,910,000 (indicating 469,200,000 
cheques) in 1939-40 to £3,242,000 (indicating 389,040,000 
cheques) in 1940-41, and the subsequent sharp recovery in 
1941-42 do not correspond to any other evidence bearing on 
the circulation of credit. A possible explanation may be 
provided by the juxtaposition of two facts: (1) that 1940-41 
was a year of heavy air raids ; (2) that cheques are highly 
inflammable. ‘The number of cheques issued does not, ac- 
cording to these figures, appear to have kept pace with the 
growth of bank deposits, or with the increased turnover at 
the Clearing Houses. This suggests that the average 
amount for which cheques are being drawn has increased 
appreciably. This may be due to the growing practice of 
effecting small regular payments by standing bankers’ 
orders. Another explanation is provided by the extent to 
which the credit circulation is now swollen by Paymaster- 
General warrants and other payments by Government 
agencies which do not bear stamp duty. The receipts from 
stamp duties on bankers’ bills and notes are almost wholly 
derived from the Scottish bank note circulation. The steady 
increase in the yield of this source of revenue is a true 
reflection of the expansion in the issue of these notes. 


* * * 


Rupee Melting Point 


The rise in the Bombay price of silver has been 
resumed, and has carried the quotation to Rs. 107 per 100 
tolas. This is within two rupees of the point at which it 
would be profitable to melt rupee coin of the former 
eleven-twelfths fineness, and the position is thus becoming 
most interesting. Owing to the foresight of the authorities 
in beginning some time ago the recoinage of 500/1,000 fine- 
ness, fortunately no graver adjective than “ interesting” 
need be applied to the situation. During the last war, 
it was precisely this phenomenon of an increased price of 
silver which forced the rupee to appreciate well beyond its 
nominal sterling parity. A good many of the 11/12ths 
coins which have recently been withdrawn from circulation 
have gone into private hoards, and as the price of silver 
reaches melting point, it may be expected that some of 
these coins will emerge from their hoards. But there will 
be nothing automatic about this process, since the bullion 
value of these coins will naturally rise with the price of 
silver, and the fact that they will cease to be legal tender 
during 1943 will be no deterrent to their being hoarded. 
It has been questioned whether the Indian Government 
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should not re-enter the silver market in India to prevent 
the price from climbing beyond the melting point for the 
old coins. It is unlikely that this will happen. In any 
case, it would hardly be politic for the Indian Government 
to sell silver in Bombay at 109 rupees, and to continue to 
sell in London at 23}d., which is about half the sterling 
equivalent of this rupee price. The position in the Indian 
market must be allowed to adjust itself ; the main psycho- 
logical brake on the speculative rise is the possibility that 
from one day to another the Government may re-enter the 
market as a seller at its former “ceiling” price of Rs. 62 
annas 4 per 100 tolas. This fear is, however, losing its force 
as a deterrent to speculation, for the longer such a move 
is postponed, the less likely it is to be made. 


. * ¥* 


The Franc in Tangiers 


When financial freedom exists in so small an enclave as 
the territory of Tangiers, and is surrounded, as it is there, 
by the massive and mostly conflicting exchange controls 
of Spain, France and the various belligerents, that freedom 
can easily degenerate into anarchy and chaos. The latest 
news from Tangiers appears to indicate that this has in 
effect happened. Although Spain has, for all practical pur- 
poses, seized the territory of the former international ad- 
ministration, the remonstrances from the United Kingdom 
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and France have at least extracted assurances from Madrig 
that the special economic and financial régime of the tepy, 
tory would remain undisturbed. This means, among other 
things, that the Moroccan franc, which is equivalent to the 
Vichy franc, is still the basic currency. The peseta has, how, 
ever, been-made the currency for a large and increas; 
number of transactions. All purchases of goods imported 
from Spain must be paid for in pesetas, and this, in pr 
circumstances, means that the greater part of the trade jg 
foodstuffs is financed in that currency. There is no ey, 
change control in Tangiers, and the two currencies which 
circulate freely within the territory are thus liable t 
fluctuate violently. Owing to the severity of the exchange 
control in Spain, there has been an increasing short 
of pesetas in Tangiers, and the rate of exchange between 
pesetas and francs has thus been moving persistently againgt 
the latter. The normal parity was 4.50 francs to the peseta 
but recently the rate has moved to 8.50 francs, and the 
cost of living, in terms of francs, has been leaping up, 
There is a local market in sterling in which the peseta rate 
has, within the last three months, moved from 78 to 58 
pesetas to the £. The franc has for some time been quoted 
at 550 to the £—an interesting indication of the relation 
which may ultimately be fixed for the sterling rate of the 
Vichy franc. This exchange instability, and the absence of 
any price control in the territory, have produced a measure 
of chaos and dislocation which should be the very antithesis 
of economic freedom. 


Investment 


A Temporary Peak 


There have been signs for the past week or more that 
the rise in equities was, in stock market parlance, “ bumping 
on the ceiling.” There have been numerous recessions, 
relieved by a continuous and very marked rise in home 
railway equities, and in particular in Transport “C ” stock. 
Whatever one may think of the future of the main lines, 
there is a case for supposing that the volume of traffic in 
greater London must recover after the war. This should 
bring some expansion in distributable profits, and to that 
extent the “C” stock is in a different category from the 
other securities of this market. But for this section it is 
probable that the usual indices would show a decline, and 
in home rails there are said to be sellers waiting for the 
first sign that the buying is nearing exhaustion. If equities 
in general fall back, it seems improbable that it will 
be more than temporary, and it is a fact that the number 
of bargains received is well above recent averages. This is 
putting considerable pressure on the reduced staffs of 
brokers’ offices, and the decision of the Bank of England 
to vary its demands with regard to some of the many forms 
attending transfer is particularly welcome. The principal 
effect is that, from now on, a simple declaration that neither 
buyer nor seller is a non-resident, or acting for one, will 
end all formalities in registered securities. It is a further 
advantage that this declaration need no longer be signed 
by the buyer or seller himself, but only by his agent. The 
other changes effect a saving of paper as much as of 
labour, and it remains a mystery why some of them have 
not been instituted earlier. This applies also to the decision 
to print the substitute for the old “D” Form on the back 
of transfers, as was done in the last war. Whether the 
saving in labour will more than offset the effects of the 
recent expansion in business is doubtful, and the Kennet 
report, which is discussed on page 509, has been awaited 
with some impatience. 


* * * 


Supplementary Savings Certificates 


Sir Kingsley Wood took the opportunity, when intro- 

ducing the latest Vote of Credit, to announce the Treasury 
decision on the matter of the extension of the maximum 
holding of National Savings Certificates. He disclosed that 
some § per cent of the total number of holders had already 
reached the limit of 500 certificates, or £375 cash if the 
holding were all in the current, seventh series. The 
number is some 750,000 in all, of whom 40 per cent took 
the whole in one block. Of the remainder a considerable 
proportion must be small men, so that there is some case 
for extending the limit. Faced with the enigma that, if he 


fixed the tax-free rate on the new issue high, he would 
lose a considerable amount of tax, whereas if it were too 
low he might discourage further saving, he has made a 
drastic cut in the rate. The new certificates, to be issued 
some time in January, cost 20s. and accumulate to 23s. in 
ten years. The corresponding figure for the existing issue 
would be 27s. 4d. The rates of interest are given as 
£1 8s. 2d. on the new against £3 3s. Sd. on the old, 
Evidently the new will only compete with more marketable 
Government securities in the case of those paying a con- 
siderable rate of surtax. If the small man takes them it 
will be because they are convenient and familiar. If he pays 
tax only at 6s. 6d. in the pound he can obtain {1 13s. 9d. 
net per cent on savings bank deposits, and in his own 
interest he should do so. Thus the Treasury has made 
little real concession. It will benefit if, through the fact 
that the savings groups tend to concentrate upon subscrip- 
tions to Savings Certificates, the man with a taxable income 
of £140 or less takes the new certificates instead of deposits, 
For the man in the lower income brackets, who pays some 
tax at 10s., as for the surtax payer in the upper brackets, 
the new certificates may be attractive, although the yield 
on 3 per cent Defence Bonds is higher. 


* * * 


Reform of Accounts 


In the issue of last Saturday The Accountant, the 
recognised organ of the chartered accountants, paid The 
Economist the compliment of reproducing in full the article 
“Accountants and Accounts,” with editorial criticism. One 
general and two special points seem to call for comment. 
Virtually nothing is said about the original suggestion of 
The Economist for a conference of auditors and directors, 
and a good deal is made of the ill-effects of the alternative 
—advanced only as a last resort—of making audit a matter 
of state responsibility. The first special point concerns the 
creation of the Taxation and Financial Relations Committee 
of the Institute. It is true that this committee has been 
formed to remedy some of the ills complained of. It is, 
however, so new that it is difficult to say what it may 
achieve, although its composition is encouraging. It is, 
however, purely advisory, and it is permissible to doubt 
_whether it is capable, in its present form at least, of acting 
swith the speed which may well prove necessary. It has been 
the object of The Economist’s articles to point out the 
need for a radical change in outlook. The second point 
«concerns extra-legal pressure. Having agreed that this is the 
best means to the end, The Accountant suggests that it 
should be exerted, not by the auditor, but by the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange. Ignoring the statements in 
the article “American Accounts” in The Economist of 
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st 8th, The Accountant imputes the effects of the 
SEC Acts of 1933 and 1934 to the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and states that, although such extra-legal force 
has hardly been tried here, the London body did achieve 
the publication of consolidated accounts “in the case of 

icants for new quotations by a stroke of the pen.” The 
italics are ours ; and there’s the Tub. The London Com- 
mittee cannot—at least, until public opinion is converted to 
the need for publicity rather than public ownership—make 
its edicts retroactive for all the thousands of companies 
in whose shares it deals. Nor could it evolve, without full 
and lengthy consultation with auditors, accountants and in- 
dustrial managements, forms of accounts suited to each of 
these numerous enterprises. The Economist would like to 
see the Committee in London move faster than it has ; but 
the Committee cannot perform this task alone. Men of good 
will in the other groups concerned must play their part. 


* * * 


Control by Inspection 


As a footnote to a series of articles on the reform 
of accounts and the need of a new outlook by both direc- 
tors and auditors, of which the latest appeared in The 
Economist of September 26th, a word must be said about 
the accounts of monopolies. Most monopolies, recognised 
as such, are still those inherited from the nineteenth 
century. They are for the most part public utilities de- 
pendent on wayleaves. It has been sought to control these 
by the expedient of linking higher dividends with lower 
prices to the consumer. But this expedient has fallen short 
of complete success, because it takes insufficient account of 
technical progress. Having secured a basis which permits 
the payment of a dividend which may be as modest as 
4 per cent on its equity capital, with a reasonable margin 
to spare, the company can rest on its laurels, The average 
broker will recommend the shares as a gilt edged equity ; 
they will stand correspondingly high, and the directors will 
take credit each year for maintaining a steady rate of 
distribution. To secure the effect originally intended, a 
continuous review of conditions would be _ necessary. 
Further, the institution of holding companies permits dis- 
criminations which may be undesirable. It seems evident 
that, wherever monopoly conditions exist, whether of the 
old type or brought into being by recent changes in the 
legal framework, full inspection of accounts is essential— 
inspection, that is, of the full accounts of every operating 
concern—and the accounts must be such as to reveal all 
valuable information. A permanent committee should be 
created for this purpose, with provision for fairly frequent 
changes in personnel. Its reports should be published in 
such form, and at such intervals, as would permit really 
informed criticism of the performance of individual bodies. 
The report would at least disclosé all the main items of costs. 
A comparison of the figures for individual concerns, inter 
sé, and with those from outside sources, ought to provide 
a sufficient indication whether advantage is being taken of 
technical progress, and how far, if at all, the concerns in 
question were contributing to it. The inspection should 
apply to all monopolies, whether of the old or of the newer 
and, in many respects, much more insidious types, and 
the system of inspection and report should be comple- 
mentary to, and not in substitution for, the presentation 
of informative accounts to shareholders, in those cases 
where private ownership exists. The fact that a monopoly 
is controlled or created by the state should not exempt it 
from the inspection of this independent body. 


* * * 


Great Boulder Once More 


The latest development in the affair of Great Boulder 
Proprietary, now in voluntary liquidation, is the issue of 
a further circular by the Shareholders’ Resumption Group, 
whose raison d’étre is to have control of the company 
returned to the shareholders. The circular makes it evident 
that the Shareholders’ Committee has not thought it worth 
While to co-operate with the Group, but that Mr Claude de 
Bernales, chairman of the company, is prepared to do so. 

¢ last-named has consented to the publication of two 
letters written to the liquidator, but the latter will not 
permit publication of his letters. The only useful informa- 
ton to be gleaned from the published letters is that in 
August the liquidator was attempting to secure general 
agreement to certain changes in the Articles of Association, 
and to the appointment of a new board with an irrevocable 
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life of five years. Mr de Bernales was prepared to accept 
a new board, provided he liked it, but he was not prepared 
to accept its appointment for five years. It is possible to 
imagine circumstances in which such an appointment might 
be desirable, but it is scarcely worth while to discuss the 
proposal in vacuo, especially as there is no certainty that 
it still holds the field: The circular goes on to point to the 
poor price likely to be realised in the event of liquidation, 
and draws attention to the formation of a corresponding 
group in Australia. This group apparently wishes to take 
control away from the liquidator, and it is the intention of 
the London group to make an application to the Court in 
that sense unless the liquidator accedes to its appeals. It is 
to be hoped that, after raising the expectation of indepen- 
dent shareholders by his statement of a month ago, the new 
liquidator will not be forced to admit that his estimate of 
the position was over optimistic and that no solution is to 
hand. But it would be an even greater pity if the indepen- 
dent shareholders, after waiting so long, were to abandon 
the position they have taken up. The whole question of 
whether a board should remain in control when a large 
section of independent shareholders no longer feel con- 
fidence in them needs re-examination. But in this par- 
ticular case, despite the very full reports of Sir William 
McLintock on the company and its affiliates, the whole 
position is still far from clear. Further developments will 
be awaited with particular interest. 


Company Notes 


Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Preliminary 


The preliminary statement of the Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers reveals that profits for the year ended July 31st last 
have risen, after tax and war damage provision, from 
£377,292 to £489,073. This latest figure is only slightly 
lower than the earnings in the opening eleven months of the 
war, and suggests that, since last year’s setback, the company 
has been able to adapt itself more completely to the new 





Three Point Programme 
of 
THE FREE TRADE LEGION—THE 
REALIST LIBERAL LEAGUE 


Though the existing political parties adhere to a truce 
between themselves there is abundant evidence to show 
that the public mind does not stand still. 

On the one hand there is a reviving recognition of the 
value and importance of old and proved principles. On 
the other there is a tendency towards unwise experiments 
unsuited to thé economy on which our population was 
built up. 

Accordingly the Free Trade Legion has decided that it 
is vital for the national stability that public education 
on economic and political problems should be carried on 
and that the alternative opinion which it represents should 
be more widely known. 

[he programme of the Free Trade Legion comes under 
three heads :— 


1. Internal freedom of trade with a return to the 
control of bureaucracy by Parliament 

2. A return to reliable money. 

3. A declaration of Britain’s intention to return to 


Free Trade regardless of the policies of other Nations. 
These three points cut across the interests of many 
sections of the community. Despite that fact, their 
importance for the salvation of the Nation is regarded 
as being so great and so urgent that all personal or 
sectional interests must be set aside. 

The Realist Liberal League urges all men of good will 
to send for its leaflets amplifying the three points and to 
help to spread the gospel. Business men everywhere are 
the leaders of public opinion. It is their duty to inform 
themselves on these vital problems, which affect not only 
their business but the children of the Nation. Send for 
information to :— 


Hon. Secretary, 
Free Trade Legion, The Realist Liberal League, 
38, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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conditions. If this is so, it is not improbable that the 
company can look forward to relative stability of earnings 
for the duration, but to the extent that depletion of stocks 
is the explanation, the reverse is the case. Interest and 
dividend payments on the preference and ordinary shares 
are On a gross basis and unchanged from previous years at 
£285,610. Earnings on the deferred stock, which again 
receives 4 per cent, to which level it was reduced last year 
from an actual 5} for the broken period, total £193,463 
against the extremely narrow margin of £91,682 a year ago, 
providing cover of 13.2 against 4.1 per cent. The company 
is thus able to place £100,000 to a reserve for rehabilitation 
against nil last year, although a similar amount was put to 
general reserve in 1940. The transfer of {£10,000 to 
employees’ peasion fund is resumed after last year’s inter- 
ruption, and the carry forward slightly increased to 
£225,777. It is hardly likely that receipts from wall- 
paper sales have much exceeded those of last year, when 
the shortage of materials was stressed, but probably demand 
from domestic consumers has been transferred to other 
products such as distemper and paint, while Government 
orders have doubtless kept the group well occupied. It is 
improbable, however, that these results have been achieved 
without a further substantial liquidation of stocks, which in 
the case of wallpaper cannot be replaced. It will be inter- 
esting to learn how far exports have been maintained in 
view of the current shipping position. The price of the 
deferred units at 29s. 6d., yielding only £2 14s. 11d., reflects 
the market’s confidence in the company’s ability to main- 
tain these results, and above all in its extremely favourable 
post-war prospects. 


*x * * 


Bristol Aeroplane Results 


The latest accounts of the Bristol Aeroplane Company 
bear testimony to the current activity of the aircraft 
industry. Net profit for the year ended December 31st 
last, struck after providing undisclosed depreciation and 
EPT charges, has risen from £766,537 to £985,579. Since 
EPT was charged at the full 100 per cent and the company 
has, according to the chairman, Mr Verdon Smith, been 
working on still lower profit margins, these figures fail to 
reflect the expansion in turnover. Taxation, however, 
requires £580,000 against £355,000, but interest, fees and 
preference dividends are only slightly changed at some 
£135,000. The dividend is maintained at 10 per cent, but 
the cover is slightly higher at 16.4 agaist 15.9 per cent, and 
after again allocating £100,000 to general reserve, the carry 
forward is increased almost £5,000 to £19,141. The course 
of profits and their distribution is shown in the following 
table : — 

Years to December 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
f / f 
Total income after depreciation* 989,992 766,537 985,579 
A ct ti 635,000 355,000 580,000 
Interest and fees ........... 35,017 115,843 120,710 
Preference divs. ............ 19,500 17,250 15,000 
Ordinary shares : 
ae 300,475 278,444 269,869 
Paid .. Pak ieeen a 199,650 174,900 165,000 
Earned % ....... 5 i 15-1 15-9 16-4 
Paid ° Sie tales whieiaia maa 10 10 10 
General Reserve .. ee se 100,000 100,000 100,000 
ee 10,727 14,272 19,141 
* After EPT in 1940 and 1941. 


The chairman explains that some of the largest balance- 
sheet changes are due to technical considerations. The 
jump of some £877,000 in debtors to £4,763,502 arises from 
the delay in settling contract prices with the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production. Agreement has since been reached. 
Similarly a fall in stock is due to changes in the method of 
recovering progress payments. Additional tax provisions are 
largely responsible for an increase of some £580,000 in 
creditors, etc., at £6,143,397, but the bank overdraft at 
£2,692,585 is little altered. The liquid position of the com- 
pany has improved, assets exceeding liabilities by some 
£2,080,000 against {1,852,226 a year ago, a fact which will 
assist the company to adapt itself more easily to post-war 
conditions, to which the chairman iooks forward with con- 
fidence. The ros. shares at 14s. 14d. yield £7 4s. 2d., which 
is rather lower than the average for the industry. 


* * * 


Cannock Associated Earnings 


Despite the difficulties of the past year, the accounts 
of Cannock Associated Collieries for the twelvemonth ended 
June 30th show virtually no change. In March, the board 
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must have felt some uncertainty about the outlook, for the 
interim dividend was passed, but early this month a final o 
8} per cent was declared, which was the same as the total in 
each of the two preceding years. The concern is a hold} 

company, and the absence of any consolidated profit ang 
loss account makes comment on the performance impos. 
sible ; but the amount earned on the ordinary capital, which 
just before the war had risen to 14.5 per cent, is now 
back to 11.3, the figure for 1936-37, the first year of the 
new group’s life. As was the case in each of the two pre 
ceding years, £20,000 is added to general reserve, while 
there is a small increase in carry forward. The consolidated 
balance-sheet shows that depreciation has been provided 
for the year at Io per cent on waggons, and at rather under 
2 per cent on collieries and other properties. New addi. 
tions are small, and total fixed assets have dropped from 
£1,504,847 to £1,477,152. Total liquid assets are up from 
£1,734,787 to £1,809,538, while the net figure has increased 
from [1,328,098 to £1,389,490. Stocks are moderately 
lower, while all other items are up, except that cash is down 
from £303,984 to £291,087, and there is a new holding 
of £60,000 in tax reserve certificates. The balance-sheet is 
rather more informative than many, but the lack of a con- 
solidated profit and loss account is a great weakness. The 
company’s collieries are spread from Staffordshire to York- 
shire, and it is perhaps better placed than some of the small 
concerns to retain its business in face of the radical 
adjustments of production which are desirable. The {1 
ordinary at 22s. ex dividend yield £7 14s. 6d. per cent, 


* * * 


Covent Garden Properties 


Total net revenue of Covent Garden Properties in the 
year ended June 3oth last is further reduced from £237,495 
to £220,743. This result compares with a fall of nearly 
£60,000 last year, and a total drop of some £110,000 from 
the earnings of the last pre-war year. The decline is again 
attributed to the reduction in market receipts, which were 
£61,000 below 1939, but the chairman, Mr Philip Hill, 
announces a slight improvement in net income from the 
company’s other properties to a level only 8 per cent lower 
than the 1939 figure. This result, however, arises in the 
main from London’s immunity from bombing, and mainten- 
ance of these results must be considered with due regard 
for this factor. Nevertheless, the company is again com- 
pelled to pass the cumulative preference and preferred 
dividends, which are now two years in arrears. Taxation 
is only some £3,000 lower at £128,386, and after meeting 
debenture interest and fees the amount available for divi- 
dends is £14,890, against £24,300. The balance-sheet te- 
veals that the liability for War Damage contributions 3 
£5,000 higher at £130,000, of which the chairman states 
£50,000 has been paid. The situation in respect of loans on 
mortgage made by the company, which stand at £202,051 
after deduction of £100,000 special reserve, remains Un 
altered, repayments of capital and interest charges having 
in some cases not been met. In view of the conditions pre 
vailing, the chairman is not prepared to state whether of 
not this reserve will prove adequate. The improvement 
investment values has raised the market value of the 
company’s investments nearly £40,000 to £166,806, against 
a balance-sheet valuation of £367,659. Both debtors and 
creditors are slightly higher, but cash, other than that held 
by the debenture stock trustees, is slightly lower. In com- 
mon with all property companies, earnings are, for the dura 
tion, determined by the severity and extent of bombing, 
but provided the capital assets of the company do nd 
suffer, there is some reason to suppose that the arrears 
of dividends may be cleared fairly quickly with the retum 
of peace. The £1 cumulative preferred shares stand at 
12s. 6d., the £1 ordinary at 9s. 


* . * 


Gestetner Stability 


Despite the difficulties of the times, the latest accounts 
of D. Gestetner to August 31st last reveal that the com 
pany’s earning capacity is little impaired. Profits aftet 
EPT are slightly lower at £221,778, against £229,621, but 
after reducing the depreciation allocation from £17,593 © 
£14,231, and the provision for tax reserve by £35,000 to 
£45,000, earnings for the equity total £133,391 com 
with £104,010. This represents an improvement in 
cover for the dividend, maintained at 25 per cent by? 
final payment of 124 per cent, from only 26.6 to 41.1 Pt 
cent. The sharp reduction in tax provision permits, for 
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time since 1937, a transfer of £30,000 to reserve— 
this occasion to contingencies—the carry forward being 
ised some £2,500 to £39,790. The continued shortage of 
ofce equipment appears to be due to increased demand, 
than shortage of supply, for the chairman, Mr S. 
er, states that sales have been well maintained, and 
works have been operating at full capacity. The balance- 
chet position is sound, while changes during the past year 
ye slight. A reduction of cash and trustee securities from 
1,152 and £171,310 to £178,489 and £105,214 respec- 
ively, is more than counterbalanced by a new holding of 
000 of tax reserve certificates, but sinking fund policies 
ge some £50,000 lower at £104,125. While the subsidiaries’ 
igdebtedness to the parent has fallen some £30,000 to 
(110,945; other debtors and loans are almost £50,000 higher 
it £175,556. Investments in subsidiary companies have 
gopped from £20,292 to £8,154, the Far Eastern sub- 
jdiary having been written off over recent years. Stock, 
however, is some £20,000 higher at £183,587. On the basis 
g recent results and the future prospects of the company, 
the present valuation of the 5s. ordinary share at 26s., to 
yield £4 178. sd. per cent, is distinctly reasonable. 


* * * 


United Dairies Earnings 


In the absence of consolidated profit and loss and 
balance sheet figures. the accounts of United Dairies for 
the year ended June 3oth last are valueless as an index of 
arming power, since profits have again been brought in 
only to the extent necessary to cover the dividend. Actual 

g profits were, according to the chairman, Mr J. H. 
Maggs, higher than last year, in which, however, provision 
was made for practically the whole liability under Part I 
of the War Damage Act. Total disclosed profits are 
{528,383 against £522,838. Disclosed earnings on the equity 
after meeting interest and preference dividends afford a 
cover of 13.0 against 12.6 per cent for the payment of 
12§ per cent, which has been maintained over the past 
decade, the surplus of £6,186 raising the carry forward to 
£177,673. The most important feature of the balance sheet 
is the considerable improvement in the company’s liquid 
position, net liquid assets having risen from £87,036 to 
{769,649, owing mainly to the repayment of loans made to 


Industry 


Below the Target 


The three years’ blackout of the statistics of coal pro- 
duction, which did a good deal more harm than good, was 
lifted this week when the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
anounced that the weekly average output of saleable coal 
during the four weeks ended October 3rd amounted to 
4076,100 tons. The figure is encouraging; it reveals an 
increase Of 155,100 tons over the average weekly output 
during four weeks in June and July, and suggests that the 
downward trend in production has been stopped. But it is, 
nevertheless, disappointing ; output last month was still 
well below the national target of 4,173,000 a week, set by 
the Greene Board. Production has, admittedly, been affected 


PERCENTAGE* OF District TARGETS REACHED DURING FourR 
WEEKS ENDED OCTOBER $RD 
Northumberland 99-7 | S. Staffosdshire and Worcester 
Cumberland 90-7 shire 95°4 
Durham 99-0 Warwickshire , 100 -€ 
South Yorkshire 97:2 | S. Wales and Monmouthshire 97:8 
West Yorkshire 97-0 | Forest of Dean ; ‘ 100:1 
North Derbyshir¢ 101-8 | Bristol : 97 -5 
South Derbyshire 103-1 | Somerset ; 104-6 
Lacestershire 102-5 | Fife and Clackmannan 99-6 
Lancashire and Cheshire 98-8 | Lothians ; ; : 99 +5 
North Wales 98 -3 Lanarkshire .. a 98 +7 
North Staffordshire 97-5 Ayrshire ..... i vane 96 #4 
k Chase 96 “6 Kent . ieiaawans . 94° 
Stropshire 105 4 
*Percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage lost throug holidays 
wi circumstances beyond the industry's control. 





by holidays in certain districts, and for that reason a further 
improvement may be recorded this month. The national 
lamget is said to be well within the industry’s capacity. As 
the accompanying table shows, seven out of twenty-four 
istricts actually exceeded their district targets last month. 
iners in Shropshire, which exceeded its target by no less 

§.4 per cent, will receive a bonus of 1s. 3d. a shift. 

In addition to the recorded output for the four weeks ended 
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subsidiaries, The greater part of this is placed in a new 
holding of £500,917 of tax reserve certificates and an 
increase in gilt-edged stocks of over £70,000 to £599,423. 
Cash is nearly £60,000 higher at £309,869, while there is 
an almost equal reduction of creditors to £562,694. Free- 
hold and leasehold properties stand some £80,000 lower at 
£2,643,490. The repayment of loans reflects, presumably, 
reduction of stocks. The experience of the group under 
rationing suggests that there is no reason to expect any 
marked change in the near future. The £1 shares at 56s. 
cum dividend offer a sound yield of £4 ros. 5d. 


* * * 


Coast Line Assets 


The full accounts of Coast Lines for 1941 may dis- 
appoint some hopes raised by the resumption of ordinary 
dividends, with a payment of 24 per cent, announced early 
this month. The earnings of the group, after all appropria- 
tions, other than directors’ fees and taxes, amount to 
£338,771 against £300,034. Tax is, however, up from 
£63,500 to £101,500, so that the net amount available is 
virtually unchanged. Profits from earlier years have been 
brought in to the extent of £55,010 against £25,867, but 
profits on sale of assets are only £2,902 compared with 
£21,987. Most of these adjustments arise out of delays in 
settling normal trading matters. The dividend, which 
absorbs £50,000 gross, is made possible by placing only that 
sum, instead of twice as much, to tonnage replacement, after 
which there is a small draft on the carry forward. Fixed 
assets show a modest decline, to which it is impossible to 
give an exact significance in the absence of any depreciation 
figures. The really important changes in the balance sheet 
are a rise from £169,871 to £1,035,854 in the net amounts 
due to subsidiaries, and the repayment of sums, aggregating 
£382,779, mainly to bankers, in connection with new tonnage 
and other matters. Excluding all these items, the balance of 
liquid assets over current liabilities is up on the year from 
£382,564 to £1,081,452. Evidently this represents a transfer 
of liquid funds from the subsidiaries to the parent, but the 
absence of a consolidated balance sheet makes it impossible 
to say why this happened, or how the assets have arisen. 
As its name implies, the group concentrates on coastwise 
and short sea transport. The {£1 ordinary shares standing at 
13s. 6d. ex dividend yield some £3 14s. per cent. 


and Trade 


October, some 50,000 tons a week are now being produced 
from opencast workings. Mr Tom Smith, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, stated 
last Sunday that the save fuel campaign had so far been 
“remarkably successful,” “both in the industrial and 
domestic fields ” ; there had been a saving of coal, gas, and 
electricity ranging from 17 per cent to over 50 per cent. 
Such figures are deplorably misleading unless they compare 
overall consumption, in terms of coal, with the corre- 
sponding period a year earlier. If there had been a general 
reduction in consumption of the order indicated by Mr 
Smith, the Ministry of Fuel and Power would soon be 
faced with the problem of surplus production. The real 
test will come with the impact of winter conditions on 
demand, and on the production and transport of coal. 


* * * 


Utility Furniture 

By the utility furniture scheme, complete control is 
exercised by the Board of Trade over domestic furniture 
production. It provides a contrast with clothing. In the 
first place, only utility furniture may be manufactured after 
November 1st. (Furniture already in production may be 
completed after that date.) Secondly, while there are only 
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negative restrictions on the design of clothing, whether 
utility or non-utility, furniture must conform to the Board 
of Trade designs, which are being registered with the 
Patent Office as national designs. Thirdly, while utility 
clothing may be bought by anyone on the surrender of 
coupons,. there is no universal ration system for the 
purchase of utility furniture ; permits must be obtained, 
and preference is to be given to people with special needs, 
such as the bombed, and newly married couples. There 
is no restriction on sales of remaining stocks of non-utility 
furniture. Production of the new furniture is about to begin 
and will be confined to firms licensed by the Board of Trade; 
some will be on sale by the end of the year. Prices have not 
yet been fixed and no decision has been reached about the 
question of purchase tax on the furniture. 


x 


In designing the furniture, the advisory committee, which 
was appointed in July, has been limited by the material 
available for production. No plywood couid be used, 
metal springs are scarce, only home-grown timber is avail- 
able, paint is needed for more essential use, and the usual 
polishes are unobtainable. Over three-quarters of the 
material used is hard board, a compressed paper and wood 
pulp mixture, veneered on both sides. The furniture is 
designed in such a way that the maximum strength is given 
wo the finished article, though it may not have the durable 
qualities of pre-war production. In appearance the furniture 
is neat, and its lines are simple and pleasing. It is, as far as 
it can be, in the school of good, plain, modern furniture 
designing. 


* * * 


Another Campaign 


Another scrap drive was inaugurated on Monday, this 
tuume for the collection of non-ferrous metals. Scrap is to 
be collected through special local depéts, together with 
other salvage by local authorities, and by scrap dealers. 
It would be wrong to infer from the new drive that supplies 
of non-ferrous metals available to the United Nations are 
dwindling. Far from it. Apart from tin, which was derived 
in large quantities from the Dutch East Indies and Malaya 
before their. occupation by Japan, supplies of most non- 
ferrous metals are increasing. The production of aluminium, 
copper and magnesium have been rising steadily. Indeed, 


as has been pointed out before, the growing scarcity of * 


non-ferrous metals, as of other raw materials, is due largely 
to the expanding needs of the munition factories in North 
America and Great Britain. The growth in demand for raw 
materials is tending to outpace the growth in their produc- 
tion. Consequently, the need for economising in the use of 
materials and for collecting scrap is becoming even more 
urgent if the huge Allied munition programmes are to be 
fulfilled. So far as Great Britain is concerned, one addi- 
tional reason for the new drive is the need for economising 
shipping space. It is impossible to estimate the tonnage of 
the various non-ferrous metals available for scrap and, 
consequently, the yield of the drive. But since many 
persons remember to their sorrow the _ serviceable 
aluminium ‘pots and pans which they gave up two years 
ago, it should be made clear what kind of materials should 
be handed over and that the articles will not remain in- 
definitely on the scrapheap. 


* * * 


Dissipated Activity ? 


The latest monthly bulletin of the Building Industries 
National Council contains an interesting account of its 
activities‘during the ten years of its existence, spiced by the 
usual castigation of the Ministry of Works and Planning, 


“which is essentially the (building) industry’s own child.” 
For example, 


under the pressure of war, a metaphorical cloud of locusts, 
in the form of administrators, has fallen upon the industry. 
..- The industry is still in the unfortunate position of being 
unable to organise its full resources because the wartime 
building needs, which can only be compiled by the Govern- 
ment, have not yet been expressed in physical or any other 
measurable terms. There is still no organised and properly 
collated building programme. The general position in the 
building industry remains one of divided, and in consequence 
dissipated, activity. 


It is difficult to follow these flights of fancy and to under- 
stand the precise meaning of phrases such as “ dissipated 
activity.” No doubt the Ministry has made, and is making, 
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mistakes, and criticism of specific failures can op} 
good. But it is difficult to believe that the Government hy 
no organised building programme; if this charge Wer 
true, the position would be serious indeed. So far a8 i 
known, the building programmes of the various Goven, 
ment Departments are carefully collated and related , 
the industry’s resources. But in present conditions, eye 
the most carefully prepared programme is often upset asf 
a change in circumstances. Admittedly, this does ny 
mean that there is no scope for improverhent ; indeed, , 
good deal remains to be done. The problem of concent. 
tion, too, will give rise to many difficulties. 


*x * * 


Paint and Varnish Industry.Concentration 


The scheme for the concentration of production in th 
paint and varnish industry has reached an advanced stage, 
Nucleus certificates have been issued to firms which hay 
been nominated by the Board of Trade, in agreement with 
the Ministry of Supply and other Government Depar. 
ments interested in the use of the industry’s products fo 
essential purposes, and the Ministry of Labour. Th 
National Federation of Paint and Varnish Manufactures 
has a list of nucleus firms, and the “ closers” can arrange 
for their production to be transferred to the “ runners” 
In some cases, the Board of Trade may permit the post 
ponement of transfer until the end of the year, but in 
general transfers will be made forthwith. From January 1, 
1943, raw materials will be allocated only to nucleus o 
approved firms, The labour force to be permitted to nucleus 
firms will be decided by joint agreement between the 
Ministry of Labour, the Board of Trade and the Ministry 


of Supply. In the meantime, key workers and immobik f 


older workers from the closing firms may be absorbed into 
the nucleus factories. The industry has adopted a com 
pensation scheme in which all manufacturers of paint, 
lacquer and varnish will participate, to protect the interests 
of closed firms ; it is awaiting Board of Trade approval, 


* * * 


Cotton Export Trade 


In view of the shortage of cotton and cotton goods for 
essential purposes in this country, no increase in export 
trade can be expected. Exports have been restricted for 
some time and are only permitted in accordance with 
allocations made by the Cotton Board. The buying power 
of shippers was exhausted at the end of September, and 
allocations have been issued for West 
for the six months ending March 31st next, instead of the 
usual three months. The extended allocations have been 
granted to give the Cotton Controller an opportunity of 
planning requirements well ahead and to make continuity 
of production for the West African market easier. The 


larger allocations are expected to be used to increase the 


size of individual orders and not to widen the range of 
goods put into production. The minimum quantities which 
the Cotton Control, under its planning scheme, can accept 
for printed cloths will remain at 500 pieces of 120 yards, or 
60,000 linear yards. In the case of speciality cloths, such 
as coloured woven domestics, brocades and some categories 
of coloured woven goods, minimum quantities of 24,000 
linear yards will be accepted and planned. Merchants who 
may not be in a position to place the requisite minimum 
quantities may be assisted by British Overseas Cottons. 


* * * 


Milk Marketing Plan 


On October rst the distribution of milk from producer 
to retailer was begun according to the new plan. In effect, 
the Government took over the ownership of all milk, and 
by this action has affected every section of dairying. The 
producer now enjoys a guaranteed market at a guaranteed 
price, which does not, as formerly, vary according to the 
purpose for which the milk is used. The only price varia 
tion—between winter and summer milk—is designed 10 
encourage winter production. A further differential will 
introduced later, after tests have been made, whereby 
inferior milk will be paid at a lower rate. Quality premiums 
continue to be paid. The Milk Marketing Board buys th 
milk from the producer, and is responsible for transporting 
it from the farm to the point of first delivery, which is 
determined by the Ministry of Food. At this point the milk 
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October 24, 1942 
cOMPANY MEETINGS 
catalina a 


THE UNITED STEEL 
COMPANIES, LIMITED 


sIR WALTER BENTON JONES’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The 
United Steel Companies, Limited, was held, 
on the 21st instant, at the Iron and Steel 
Institute, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 


= Walter Benton Jones, Bt. (chairman 
and managing director), presided. 

The secretary (Mr R. Gresham Cooke) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The chairman’s statement, which had 
been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts and was taken as read, was as 
follows:— s 

In present circumstances it is not possible 
for me to review the business of the com- 
pany in detail at its annual general meeting, 
as has been my custom in normal times ; 
I think, therefore, it would suit the con- 
venience of the shareholders if I were to 
follow the war-time practice adopted by the 
chairmen of many companies of making a 
statement to be issued with the directors’ 
report and the accounts instead of giving 
an address at the meeting. Accordingly I 
have prepared this statement and at the 
annual general meeting I shall do no more 
than formally propose the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The report and accounts, although 
arranged to economise paper, are in the 
usual form, including a statement of com- 
bined assets and liabilities. The accounts 
themselves are clear and require no 
explanation. 

War damage insurance has been provided 
out of the special reserve which it will be 
remembered was made last year by a trans- 
fer from the general reserve. 

Owing to the great demands of taxation 
earned after appropriating 
£125,000 to reserve for obsolescence, the 


of any of the company’s properties. 
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same amount as was provided last year and 
the year before, again leaves no margin to 
add to the general reserve. 

There has been little change in the state 
in Some 
additions have been made and ordinary 
upkeep has been maintained. 

Our staff and our operatives continue to 
devote themselves unsparingly to the single 
effort which is required of all in these days. 
While making this reference to our own 
people, I take this opportunity to express 
an opinion about the industry of the general 
body of workers in this country, of all 
grades and in all occupations, The majority 

men—and women—never take their 
noses from the grindstone; they do not 
want to be talked about or eulogised ; nor 
are they driving themselves to perform 
unpleasant but necessary duties; they do 
their utmost because they are British and 
have been challenged. It is the loyalty and 
determination of these men and women 
which has built up a high rate of produc- 
tion and which I believe can and will build 
still higher. To our own staff and our own 
operatives the ‘shareholders will join with 
the directors in their appreciation and 
gratitude. 

I cannot say anything about the operation 
of the company’s works nor can I forecast 
the future. Our task is necessarily the day’s 
work and to this end we are devoting all 
our energies, 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The proposed final dividend for the year 
ended June 30, 1942, at the rate of 5} per 
cent., less tax, making with the interim 
dividend already paid a total distribution 
for the year of 8 per cent., less tax, was 
approved. 

The retiring directors, Sir Robert Hilton, 
Mr J. Henderson, Mr A. Jollie, Mr C. F. 
Ward Jones and Mr A. J. Peech, were 
re-elected ; and the auditors, Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company, were 
reappointed, 

The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of pues to the chairman, directors and 
staff, 
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DECCA RECORD COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting 
of The Decca Record Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle K.C., M.C., M.P. 
(the chairman), said that there was a profit 
for the year of £69,490, against £48,555 
for the previous year. The directors recom- 
mended a dividend of 25 per cent., less tax, 
on the ordinary shares and the transfer of 
£40,000 to general reserve account, bring- 
ing it up to £100,000, and the balance to 
be carried forward would be £15,488. 
Thus in the four years since the scheme of 
reconstruction undistributed profits of over 
£115,000 had been retained in the business. 

The directors had felt it advisable to build 
up the capital position of the company as 
rapidly as possible, limiting the dividends 
paid to the ordinary shareholders to a small 
proportion, of the total available profits. 
The results for the year under review justi- 
fied a much larger dividend, but he believed 
the shareholders would endorse the direc- 
tors’ decision to take a long-term view. 
Shareholders would not expect him to make 
any promise with regard to the current 
year, but he could go so far as to say that 
the directors would consider the question 
of distributing a larger proportion of the 
available profits. He felt sure shareholders 
would regard the results of the year’s 
operations as highly satisfactory. 

With regard to the current year, they 
had been subjected to various new restric- 
tions which concerned the manufacture and 
sale of records, but fhe business of the 
company continued to be satisfactory. 
Although shareholders would not expect 
him to forecast the results for the whole 
year, based on present. knowledge he saw 
no reason why last year’s progress should 
not be maintained. Their business had 
been established on such a foundation that 
the directors could look to the future with 
confidence. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 522 

becomes the property of the Ministry, and is sold to dis- 
tributors (who used to buy direct from producers) at a 
flat rate (subject to a churn allowance) of 2s. Id. a gallon. 
The Ministry is responsible for the transport and alloca- 
tion of milk. Allocation, of course, is based on the require- 
ments of dairymen according to the priority and non-priority 
needs of their customers. New rates of remuneration are 
received by distributors as a consequence of the new, 
rationalised plan of distribution, and are now as follows : — 

d. per gallon 

Depét proprietor . 


Wholesaler... 2 
Retailer in London II 
Retailer in provinces 10} 


These margins are based on the services performed by dis- 
tributors. In some cases, where one firm performs more 
than one distributing function, it is paid less than the 
combined rates for each function. 


* 


_ The general effect of the scheme is to iron out anomalies 
in distribution, and by rationalisation the cost of retailing 
has been reduced. The ultimate gain goes to the taxpayer, 
since the savings will reduce the milk subsidy, which at 
present is £20 millions a year. Distributors’ margins are 
to continue for six months, and in the meantime costings 
are being newly investigated. Plans for the rationalisation 
of retail distribution, which apply in the first instance to 
localities with a population of more than 10,000, are now 
almost complete. It is estimated that about a quarter of 
the manpower engaged will be released and 40 per cent 
less petrol used. 
* * * 


Cocoa Difficulties 


The West African Cocoa Scheme has entered its fourth 
year, and it appears to have reached a critical stage. The 





scheme was designed to prevent West African cocoa farmers 
from suffering despite loss of markets. In normal times, 
Europe absorbed over one-third of world supplies, of which 
West Africa produced over two-thirds. Under the Govern- 
ment’s buying scheme, the whole British West African crop 
and the surplus from the Fighting French and Free Belgian 
areas in Africa are acquired. at a fixed price. In the first 
war season, the Ministry of Food administered the scheme, 
but in the autumn of 1940 it was transferred to the Colonial 
Office, which acts through the Produce Control Board. Over 
400,000 tons a season are acquired under the scheme—rmiore 
than four times as much as the normal requirements of this 
country. The plan has, so far, fared better than might have 
been expected. In the first season, there was a loss of 
£263,000, but reduced buying prices and larger sales to the 
United States resulted in a surplus of about £1,600,000 in 
the second season, counter-balancing the previous loss. Any 
surpluses under the cocoa buying scheme will be repaid to 
the farmers after the war, or will be otherwise used for 
their benefit. Unfortunately, the surplus of 1940-41 may be 
swallowed up unless a new way can be found to use the 
controlled cocoa. The margin between the Control Board’s 
purchases and sales of cocoa beans is rapidly widening and ° 
has reached a size which makes the scheme a risky one. One 
way to preserve the scheme’s usefulness both to the Govern- 
ment and to the farmers would be to use the surplus cocoa 
for the production of cocoa butter. Cocoa butter requires less 
shipping space than cocoa beans and is a useful vegetable 
oil. The plant required for processing is comparatively 
simple and could in part be produced locally. The Produce 
Control Board deals with cocoa and oilseeds, so there is 
a clear basis for such a development. The establishment of 
cocoa butter extraction facilities in West Africa would be 
of outstanding value to native farmers now and after the 
war ; it could help to stabilise the cocoa market through the 
retention of some supplies in West Africa for processing. 
In the past the season’s cocoa crop used to be shipped in 
three months, resulting in such pressure on the market 
that prices as a rule were depressed throughout the year. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


MARKETS during the past week have been 
quiet, but despite some profit-taking early 
this week, there is no indication that the 
strong upward trend of recent weeks will 
not be resumed with the advent of more 
favourable market conditions. Both the 
fixed-interest and ordinary share indices of 
the Financia] News continue to reflect some 
improvement in prices, while markings 
show little change on the previous- week. 
Some investment demand at the reopening 
of the week had little effect on prices in the 
gut-edged market, but quotations generally 
subsided the next day on the absence of 
support, although a number of the losses 
were recovered later. With the diminution 
of the Japanese threat to Australia, trading 
in Australasian stocks has been resumed, but 
while almost all issues are now above the 
minimum quotations active dealing is still 
relatively difficult. Apart from small 
fluctuations for Chilean stocks, South 
American issues in the foreign bond market 
were inactive, Greek stocks were bought, 
but the 4 per cent Egyptian Unified 
loan weakened. Chinese bonds, however, 
advanced up to a point and more on some 
shortage of stock. Activity in the home 
rail market was on a considerable scale, 
jumior stocks providing the chief interest. 
Of these GW ordinary and Southern pre- 
ferred were outstanding with rises of 2} and 
2 points on the week, respectively, prices 
remaining firm despite profit-taking in 
mid-week. Among the Berwick stocks 
steady gains for the first and second 4 per 
cent preference issues reflected some good 
support, while LMS preference stocks were 
also in demand. London Transport “C” 
stock was prominent this week with a total 
gain of 43 points. Turnover in the foreign 
raul market was on a smaller scale, but 
several useful gains were recorded for senior 
Argentine stocks. BA Western 4 per cent 
debentures rose 3 points, while San Paulo 
ordinary and later BA Pacific consolidated 
debenture advanced 2 and 3 points respec- 
tively. Elsewhere Canadian Pacific issues 
fluctuated without any significant change 
on balance. 
*x 


Despite some profit-taking the effect on 
prices in the industria] section was slight, 
the undertone remaining distinctly firm 
throughout. Thus, small but numerous 
improvements were scattered among lead- 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Bread Subsidy Extended.—A temporary 
subsidy of 2s. a sack on the first eight sacks 
of bread produced by bakers in England 
and Wales was granted by the Ministry of 
Food in June, to continue until the end of 
September. It was made to cover the time 
needed by the National Association of 
Master Bakers, Confectioners and Caterers 
to investigate bread costs. The investiga- 
tion is not yet complete and the Ministry 
is to continue the subsidy for a month from 
October roth last. 


Flour and Semolina Retail Prices.—The 
Flour (Maximum Retail Prices) Order, 
made by the Minister of Food, came into 
force on October 18th. It prescribes maxi- 
mum retail pgices for plain flour which 
vary between 23d. and 23d. a lb., accord- 
ing to the quantity bought; self-raising 
flour prices vary from 33d. to 33d.va Ib. 
Maximum prices for semolina vary accord- 
ing to weight, and prepacked semolina can 
be sold from 4d. to 7d. a Ib. For semolina 
sold loose the price varies from 4d. to 5d. 
a lb. The price of flour to bakers has been 
controlled since the war began. 


Export Control.—The Export of Goods 
(Control) (No. 40) Order (SR and O, 
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ing brewery issues, South African Breweries 
being outstanding with a rise of 2s. In 
the tobacco group BAT and Gallaher 
fluctuated narrowly, but Imps remained 
unchanged, Small gains predominated in 
the heavy industrial section, advances for 
colliery issues providing sOme of the largest 
gains, but in general advances were 
restricted to a few pence. Changes among 
shipping issues were trendless and without 
significance, but in the motor section Rolls- 
Royce and De Havilland advanced 2s, 6d. 
and 2s, respectively among other smaller 
improvements, Triplex, however, moved 
against the trend, falling 2s. British 
Celanese issues remained indifferent to the 
latest developments in the second prefer- 
ence scheme until midweek, when the 
equity jumped 1s. 14d. Textile issues 
generally moved narrowly and _ without 
trend, although Patons & Baldwin rose 7. 
Among stores issues Harrods and Wool- 
worths weakened, but in the miscellaneous 
section Hudson’s Bay advanced 2s. 9d. 
on the week. International Nickel and 
Brazilian Traction were both rather better, 
and Dunlop advanced steadily, but Murex 


lost ys. 
* 


Spasmodic Cape support occasioned 
narrow fluctuations in the kaffir market, but 
actual business was insufficient to affect 
prices to any marked degree. In midweek, 
however, a slightly firmer tone became 
apparent on renewed buying from the Cape. 
Rubber shares were practically unchanged, 
but further support was accorded several 
leading tea issues, Pabbojan jumping 2s. 6d. 
in midweek. The oil market was feature- 
less, apart from several small declines at 
the opening of the week which were 
generally recovered in midweek. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS" INDICES 











ocaies Corres. Security Indices 
1942 =| inS.E Day | ; 
— List. 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
- shares* Int.t 
> 
Oct. 15. | 5,002 2,796 88 -4 133-5 
UFS 4,574 2,856 88 -4 133-5 
Rs as a6 5,932 3,253 88 -6 | 133-5 
— eer 4,843 2,891 88-5 133-5 
vanes 5,527 2,767 88 -6 133 °5 





+ 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
s, 1942 highest, 88-6 (Oct. 21); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29), 
, 132-2 (Jan. 5). t New basis in S.E. List. 


§ Old basis. 
New York 


IN view of the uncertainty arising from the 
lack of definite news from the Solomon 


as July 1, 1935= 100. 


No. 2101), which comes into force on 
November 2nd, extends control to cover 
fancy glassware; clinical thermometers ; 
wire cloth and wire gauze; ships’ pro- 
pellers ; certain plastic articles ; plumbago 
crucibles ; feathers and down; and addi- 
tional metal manufactures, machinery and 
chemicals. Applications to export certain 
goods manufactured from non-ferrous 
metals will not normally be entertained. 


Paper Control.—The Minister of Supply 
has made two new paper control Orders 
(Nos. 52 and 53), which come into force 
on October 26th. The first makes changes 
in maximum prices for paper and contains 
some new provisions for paper of lighter 
substances. Retail sales of 28 lb. or more 
of paper are price controlled. The second 
Order permits certain increases in the maxi- 
mum prices which may be paid to waste- 
paper merchants. Maximum prices of 
waste ropes and strings are amended by 
this Order. 


Service Laundry Charges.—The Board 
of Trade, in consultation with the Central 
Price Regulation Committee, have made 
the Services Laundry (Maximum Charges) 
Order (SR and O, No. 2091), which came 
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Islands and Stalingrad, Wall Street adopted 
a waiting policy at the end of last week. 
Despite many small losses on rather ]j 
selling, prices remained little below th 
recent peak levels, and after a dull : 
buying of industrial issues based on current 
economic conditions occasioned a genem| 
advance, leading industrial stocks advanci 
a point early this week. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 























TS 
1942 

——,——| Sept. | Oct. 
Low | High | 30, 7, 
April | Oct. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

29 | 14 

347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 77-1 | 72°6 | 75-0 | 174 
DED 6vcewcnece 58 -4d| 73-1 | 68-6 | 71-7 | 73+] 
40 Utilities........ 53-1 | 67-4a| 60-1 | 61-8 | 64.9 
419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 74-9 | 70-4 | 72-7 | 149 
Av. yield %*...... 8-40 | 5-98 | 6-36 | 6-14 | 5.99 
* 50 Common Stocks. 

(a) Jan. 7. (d) June 24. 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 

Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct.) Oct. 

~ , i pis | § te 

94 +2 94-4 95-1 (a) 95-3 | 953 

1942 High: 95-3, Oct. 14. Low: 75-2, April 28, 

(a) Columbus Day. 

Total share dealings: Oct. 15, 596,000: 
Oct. 16, 505,000; Oct. 17,* 245,000; 
Oct. 19, 401,000; Oct. 20, 667,000; 
Oct. 21, 701,000. = 

* Two-hour session only. 

Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con New 
October 24, 1942 Capital versions Money 

£ 
Part&eulars of Government issues appear on page 525, 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 

£ 

SR. i sendectouese eeee 1,254,237,559  1,225,471,18% 
ee ee 1,253,116,278  1,199,508,996 

Destination (Conversions Excluded) 

Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
Pi éss éxeenas 1,225,043,599 349,272 78,315 
Ce ean ea ak 1,195,233,561 4,205,435 70,00) 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ 
1,217,977,923 938,562 6,554,701 
saa 1,192,520,212 477,460 _ 6,511,324 
+ Includes Government issues to Oct. 13, 1942, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


(Continued on page 526) 


NEWS 


into force on October 19th. It fixes maxi- 
mum charges for the laundering of regula- 
tion bundles of Service personnel clothing 
by laundries in England and Wales which 
are under contract with the Service Depart- 
ments or which may be directed to under- 
take this work. The maximum charge per 
bundle is 11d. for the Army, 1s. 34d. for 
the RAF and 1s. 4d. for the ATS and 
WAAF. For blankets, the maximum 
charge is 4s. 6d. per dozen, and for denim 
overalls 11s, per dozen. 


Distribution of Jute Supplies.—On 
July 1, 1942, the Jute Controller became 
responsible for all purchases of jute goods 
from India. Supplies will shortly be avail- 
able for sale to firms who previously im- 
ported on their own account. The Ministry 
of Supply has made the Control of Jute 
Goods (No. 2) Order, which came into 
force on October 19th. Under it Control 
supplies are subjected to the licensing 
procedure in force for the  distribu- 
tion of supplies bought by firms direct 
from India. A further Order, which came 
into force on October 21st, fixes maximum 
prices for sales by spinners of stan 


(Continued on page 528) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 17, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £47,436,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £105,652,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £326,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
(6,784,215, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,606, 155,000, against £1,660,468,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


























——* | Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- April 1| April 1] Week | Week 
Revenue re to to |ended| ended 
Oct. Oct. Oct. | Oct. 
18, 17, 18, 17, 
1941 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax... .| 913,000) 210,080} 301,620) 13,545} 10,413 
Sur-tax........| 78,000) toad 14,194 800 530 
Estate, etc., 

Duties.......{ 90,000) 50,110) 50,710) 1,560) 1,381 
Stamps........ | 15,000] 6,471] 7,190] 100} 200 
LY \ 425.000 11,343) 14,905 570) 560 
SEs cones ’ | 116,225 175,105} 7,875} 8,590 
Other Inld. Rev. a 207 280) eae 
Total Inld. Rev.|1522000| 409,530} 564,004) 24,450] 21,674 
Customs .......| 438,295) 196,637] 249,479) 8,421) 7,452 
ee 366,705) 164,300) 215,500} 3,200) 5,300 

i 
Total Customs & 

PS c6¢6080 805,000) 360,937) 464,979} 11,621) 12,752 
Motor Duties...| 34,000) 10,379) 5,233} 232 355 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution .| 225,000 177,287 8,988 
P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)..... .| 10,000) 6,250} 6,900) 1,050 800 
piladissnees 4,300)... | 1,520) ... ida 
Crown Lands. . . 800) 530 460 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans| 5,000 2,151) 1,081 144)... 
Miscell. Receipts} 21,000 39,702) 58,948) 1,538) 2,867 
Total Ord. Rev.|2627100) 829,479)1280412 39,035} 47,436 
SeLF-BALANCING| 
P.O. & Brdcastg | 102,523) 52,500] 55,700} 1,100, 1,300 


Total..........!2729623881,97911336112) 40 135] 48,736 


Issues outofthe 
Exchequer to meet 











payments 
Esti- | (£ thousands) 
sti- eangellaetenacereteogecnaineaes 
Expenditure mate, | April 1| April 1 | Week | Week 
1942-43) to to j|ended/| ended 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
18, ae 18, 17, 
1941 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY | } 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of| 
Nat. Debt. . . .| 325,000] 160,888] 191,300} 9,635] 12,952 
Payments to N,/ | 
Ireland... ... | 9,500) 3,940) 4,024 

p OtherCons, Fund] 

B Services ..... 7,800} 4,051) 3,721) 239 
Total... bales | 342,300) 168,879] 199,045] 9,874] 12,952 
Supply Services |4944179)2514860)2680738 78,000] 92,700 
Total Ord. Exp.|5286479|2483739|2879783} 87,874|105652 
SELF-BALANCING| - | 7 | 7 
P.O. & Brak astg. 102,523} 52,500) 55,700} 1,100) 1,300 


Total........ 15389002'2536239'2935483! 88,974'106952 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£157,549 to £2,948,293, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt 


{97,844,876 to £15,677 millions. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
n of England remained unchanged between Oct. 
th and Oct. 23rd. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


, dnited States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 


by 


in . Ganada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
‘43-474. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22) 17-30-40. 
Woden, Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 


bak! 16 -953-17-13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. 
West Indies. Florin (12:11) 7-58-62; mail 
9-80. 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
i o Panama. $4:02-04; mail transfers 


Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 


Offices. Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Official 
Tate); 46-55 (Volunt te). . Piastres (110 
i, italy. 7125 ay rate) a iastres (110) 
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NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 








tM errr eee 250 
Overseas Trade Guaramtees........ccesescccces 5 
255 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
ey I ie avd 5 ona oo cowedccodcsavese¥s 795 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
; ‘ Ways and 
oy Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
I Jate ; ee ‘Bank De- | F loat- 
Ten- | a, | Public! of | PONS) ine 
der Depts. | Eng | Banks 
1941 | 
Oct. 18 | 970-0) Not available 
1942 | 
July 18 o78 @ ”» ” 
» 25 | 975-0) 1654-3! 166°8| ... | 654-5 | 3450-6 
Aug. 1 | 975-0] Not available 
» 8 | 975-0) o. * 
» 15 | 975-0) » 
» 22 | 975-0) _s © 
_» 29] 975-0) 1668-3) 254°-4| ... | 695-5 | 3593-2 
Sept. 5 | 975-0 Not available 
o a 975 -0} | ” ” 
» 19 | 975-0) a ’ 
» wi 2,693 -3 225-6 | 5:5 | 760-5 | 3684-8 
Oct. 3 | 975-0 Not available 
» 10/} 975-0 = a 
» 17 | 980-0 ~° * 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Pe 
Amount me C Aad 
Date of of Allot- Allotted 
Tender . mee at 
Offered “PPHied anottea, ™EDt | Min. 
or b 
| Zz d Rate 
| 
1941 | s. d. 
Oct. 17 75-0 | 155-6 | 75-0 | 20 0-54; 35 
1942 | 
July 24 75-0 | 13-6 | 75°0| 20 0-60; 42 
» = 75-0 | 155-1} 75-0/1911-91| 28 
Aug. 7 75-0 | 151-4| 75-0| 20 0-71 38 
» 14 75-0 | 135-6 | 75-0/| 20 0-69 44 
» 21 75-0 | 151-4 | 75-0} 20 0-71 39 
» 28 75-0 | 163-6 | 75:0 | 20 2-85 31 
Sept. 4 75-0 | 166-1 | 75-0 / 19 10-62 44 
o a 75-0 | 157-3 | 75-0 | 19 10-87 40 
» we 75-0 | 145-3 | 75°0 | 20 2-45 27 
»o 75-0 | 134-7 | 75-0 | 19 11-52 55 
Oct. 2 75-0 | 156-2 75-0 | 20 0-15 33 
- 9 80-0 | 164-8 | 80-0 | 20 0-47 35 
» = 85-0 | 181-2 | 85-0 | 19 11-90 27 
! ' 
On Oct. 16th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 


bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 27 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £85 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Oct. 23rd. For the week ending Oct. 24th, 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a 
maximum amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

(£ thousands) 





: 3% 3% 24% 

he or N.S.C. | Defence | Savings —t. 

endec Bonds | Bonds 1949.51 
| 

a 4,285 | 1,952 | 4,925)i| 20,3395 
oe ea. 4.274 | 1,949 | 7,583)i| 12,0095 
Sia 4.180 | 15930 | 6,873\|| 8,927§ 
iy 4,729 | 2,395 | 7,197/| 5.6125 
ie osc | 4697 | 2,268 | 9,182) 19,5759 
Ea lie ice 41376 | 2,128 | 8,006|| 16,661§ 
ey a aotnes } on. | oe | 5,925i1 — 7,066§ 





Totals to date .. .| 632,469*, 500,137*'888625t|| 6252943 § 
| 
* 151 weeks. +t 94 weeks. _ ¢ 54 weeks. 
§ Including series “A.” || Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Oct. 20th amounted to a total value of £51,459,427. 
Up to Sept. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £81,572,000 has been repaid. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Oct. 17th and Oct. 23rd: 


E Piastres (974) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 
uaa 17# 184d. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. 
China. National $ 23-344. 


Special Accounts are in_ force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United 2 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 53 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Oct. 17th and Oct. 23rd :— 


from 3% October 26, 1939). 


Bank rate 2% (chan, 
ills 60 days 14%; 3 montbs 


Discount rates: Bank 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 21, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln, ... 847,030,164 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,265,906 
partment.... 33,211,554) Other Secs.... 1,458,694 
Silver Coin... 1,260,300 
Amt. of Fid. 
PE cues 880,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
Sl ckée<sa< 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


fb £ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 158,221,813 
3,126,986 | Other Secs. : 


7,248,787 | Discounts & 


Props.’ Capital 
Daadeae nes 
Public Deps.*. : 
2,571,605 


—_ — Advances 

Other Deps. : Securities. . 20,244,862 
Bankers ..... 138,732,304 as 
Other Accts... 51,913,902 22,816,467 
oa Notes 33,211,554 

190,646,206 | Gold & Silver 
a 1,325,145 
215,574,979 215,574,979 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of: National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





| 1941 | 1942 
} 
Oct Oct Oct. Oct. 
| 22 7 14 21 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation.....| 688-5, 843-2 846-3) 847-0 
Notes in banking depart- | 
i in } 41-7 37-0 34-0) 33-2 
Government debit and/ | 
eecuritios®......... | 727-3, 877-1 877-2) 877-3 
Other securities ....... 22 146 16; 1:4 
ee 1-3 1 -2| 1-3 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2 0:2 0-2; 0-2 
fine ot. .... .«+++«++|168 -00 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00 
— $ 
ee 21-3 5°8 8-2 7:2 
Bankers’ ..... 116-8 138-2 135-3) 138-7 
Others....... 56-0 50-2 52-0) 51-9 
ei abwkdke eunes 194-1 194-2) 195-5) 197-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government... ..-| 142-2, 148-4) 154-8) 158-2 
Discounts, etc.......... 5-4 3-4 2-4 26 
es 6 icebdaieeaded 21-2 21-7; 20-7) 20-2 
MEE ie cie nse ceees 168-8 173-5) 177-9} 181-0 
Banking depart. res. 43-1 38-3) 35-2) 34:5 
“* Proportion ”....... 22-1 19-7, 18-0} 17-4 





ee ES 

* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date oe Two ome 
a. ° 
ys leis cdinewicadeeansa 234 234 
ia NI laa eeita nm tdp aa en 234 234 
gp) BW eceuecanbesonees 23% 234 
i, ae 234 234 
- ME ac ekhaneeneues 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained at 
44} cents per ounce throughout the week. 


4 months, 14-14%; 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, $-14%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. 
Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit at call 
4%; at notice 2%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


1a % ; 6 months, 14-14%- 


New York | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
on 14 15 16 17 19 20 
Cables :— |} Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....| 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 
Montreal . . . |87 -500/88 -000/87 -950) 87 -950/87 -875)87 -625 
Zuricht .. . . {23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23 -30 





B. Aires. . . . |23 -70*|23 -67*/23 -70*|23 -70*/23 -72°|23 -74* 
Brazil. ..... | 5-14 | 5-14!) 5-14! 5-14 | 5-14 | 6-14 


* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 






















































































(£ thousands) Million $’s Million £’s LO} 
napeneguhatgmennmme - | —os 
bat Sept. | Aug. 
| _ Ene i 12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Oct Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 1b. | ” Ang at f 
ae alee conc es RESOURCES 1, | 8, ASSETS | 1941 | 1942 | 1949 194 Tr ate 
1% Oct. | Oct. Oct. Gold certifs. on hand and 198 1942 asia | 1942 Gold coin and bullion..... | 53°54) 61-33) 62-93) 4 94] 
ai 17, | 18, 17, due from Treasury ..... 20,525} 20,562! 20, 562 20,567 Bills discounted.......... 0-93) 1-05) 9 85) oa Year 1 
sie | at 1942 | 1941 1942 Total reserves ..........- 20,790} 20,808| 20,810) 20,828 Invest. and other assets...| 42- 59) 59-84) 59-88! 58, w fia | Lo 
Working days:— 6 6 1 246 245 Total cash reserves ....... 251| 232) 236) 243 | High 
Birmingham.....| 2,082 | 2,058 | 92,754 | 101,608 | Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... | 2108 3.567) 3.008) 3,009 LiaBruities 
Bradford........ 2.034 1,941 90.227 87,197 Total bills and secs. ...... 2,201) 3, 590) 3,615) 3,836 Notes in circulation....... 24 -97| 34-34) 32. 83) 33. 1 16: 
intakes 2,296 | 895 82,440 94,262 Total resources .......... | 24,550) 25,754 25,677| 26,473 Deposits : Government ...| 4°80) 5-43) 7-07 $4 | 110 
ME ieee ace 704} 818] 26,757! 31,303 Bankers’ ...... 59-11) 72-46) 74-85) 16.43 ™ | 98 
Saas 724 | 864| 40,932 | 45,686 LiaBILITIES Others ........ 4:29, 6:02| 4-86 4m) doe | 98 
Leicester..... 941 | 932 33,745 34,956 F.R. notes in circn........ | 7,351) 10,658) 10,798| 10,910 Reserve ratio ............ 157 "7% 52 -0° 0/52 1,153. 1008 101 
Liv ae 7,904 | 3,797 | 227,329 | 187,283 Excess mr. bank res. .....| 5,230} 1,690) 2, 290} 2,710 | 0 % 103; 102 
Manchester... ... 11,004 | 12,439 | 481,776 | 497,732 ee SND... «0-0 13, 521) ll, a ll, soy es —— | | 108 
Newcastle....... 1,640 | 1.485 | 541618 | 60,882 | Govt. deposits........... 259| ‘661 ; " 
Nottingham a oe | "496 433 | 18474 | 19.174 Total deposits ........... 15,500! 13,660) 13,536 13,708 | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND % a 
Sheffield ........ | g30 749 28.860! 34,665 Total liabilities .......... 24,550) 25,754) 25,677| 26,473 Million £N.Z.’s 100 98 
Southampion....| 103] 113 3842 4'668 Reserve ratio............ i91 0% |85 "6% |85 °5%%/84 6% - a mt il 
12 Towns .. 30,688 26,524 (1,181,752 11,199,416 | Banks anv Treasury AS | Age | Ame A 4h | 00 
. | RESOURCES | 18, 3, | a tO} 99 
lin® . "268,808 Monetary gold stock...... 22,778| 22,754) 22,756) 22,758 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 198 
Site 5, 910 6 913 ae. Treasury & bank currency.| 3,207) 3,354 3,356] 3,359 | Gold and stg. exch..... 18-14 28-05) 28 -53) 3 1004 oo 
° Oct. 11, 1941, | and Oct. 10, 1942. | Advances to State...... 24-02) 32-06) 31-00) 30-5] 101 . 
LIABILITIES | | Investments............ "| 3-77| 4-15) 4-265) 415 14 - 
| Money in circulation......] 10,283) 13,708) 13,830) 13,932 | wt i02 
OVERSEAS BANK | Treasury cash and dep....| 2,481| 2,879) 2,628) 2,351 LIABILITIES 106 9 
Bank Notes ............: 21-94) 26-13) 26-18) 264 ‘st | $s 
RETURNS Demand liabs. : State ..| 9°56) 14-35) 13-35) 12-66 P 99 100 
Banks and others | 13-59) 22-56! 22-78 22-23 102 0 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA BANK OF PORTUGAL [| eee ey +. «ee S08 C6 ep 10 
nn 106 
Million rupees Million escudos 1 | 107 
P CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
106 
Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | June | May | May | June Million Turkish pounds | 34 
10, 18, | 25, 2 | Y% | | 20, 27 3, \ 99 93 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | iia 1941 1942 | 1942 1942 June May | May | June }) 106 | 100 
Gold coin & bullion) 444) 444) 444,444,444 | _ 23, | 30,1°6 
Rupee coin 387, 271; 269| 264 247 Gold .|1273 -4)1364 +5) 1366 -8 1366 -8 ASSETS 1941 1942 | 1942 | 1942 99} 1 
Balances abroad .. 689} 811; 863 886 855 | Balances abroad .........| 1380 -2|1983 -4,2036 -4/2083-3 | Gold eae 120-3) 134-7| 138-4) 1384 48) | 31 
Sterling securities 1,436; 3,298) 3,298, 3,048) 3,148 Discounts ; | 340-4) 278-6) 277-6) 275-3 Clearing and other exch.. 44-9 65-7 64-7| 643 21k 1] 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs 765) 1,024) 1,024 1,324) 1,324 | Securities .......... ...| 329-4) 354-8) 354-8 354-8 Treasury bonds . 137-5 135-0 135-0) 1354 84 7) 
Investments 90 67 66 65! 65 | | Commercial bills ...... 275-5 318-6 310-3) 31778 13 5 
t sapisviss | PPE a conavnedane sx} 53-9) 55-6 55-6) 554, 45 2" 
LIABILITIES | se | Advances .... 175-5 234-2 252-0 2574 
Notes in circ. : India| 2,724 4,909) 4,926) 4,978 5,071 | Notes in circulation 13161 -8}4459 -54482 -4 4548 -1 — 
Burma Re ees sad ew | Deposits: Government ...| 369 -2)1352 -1/1354 -7.1210 -6 LIABILITIES _Pric 194 
Deposits : Govt... .| 256 173 232 246 167 | DOMMEED ..cccs 11478 -2)3207 -3 3247 -5 3396 -7 Notes in circulation 522-5 591-0 598-0) 6104 4 rd 9 
Banks ..| 497) 618 646, 648 665 | Others ........ | 200-6) 283-9 289-5) 323-6 Deposits ; 147-6, 177-1) 177-5) 17 Jen. 1 t0 Oc 
Reserve ratio 62 -0%!74 -3%'74 -3% 168 -8°,,|69 “6 Foreign commitments.....| 255-5) 235-5) 235-5! 237-4 | Clearing and other exch 24-7 24-8) 26-0, 254) High | L 
ae 108 
Mf | 
ech 3 
15h | 10 
58 4 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS 7.) 2 
—-- 55 3 
Monthly Average 1941 1942 ig 
Unit of Rac Mac OO aaa aaa — fare 
Measurement 
1929 | 1932 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 | July Aug. Sept. |) Mar. | April May | June | July | Aug. Sept 3j/- | 6 
ae + _—_+t—_§__— ——'--— ——} 3 x 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms. | | A 
1. Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. ... |i 1935-39=100 || 110 58) 88) 108 122) 155) 160; 161; 161)) 171; 173) 174; 4177) 180) 183) lef 306, i 
a unadj. F.R B... || 110 58 89} 108 123; 156/ 159 162) 167) 168 171) 175, 177) 181) 18) my %- 7 
s Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. ...... 2 132) 41) 78 109 138} 193 199, 199) 203| 229 232] 237; 243| 251|- 256) mf Ti 
non-dur. » adj. F.R.B. . 93, 70 95; 108 113) 135) 138 139} 137) 139) 1391 4138! 138) 137, 138 Im} (8 644 
5. Minerals, adj. F.R.B..............-- “é 107, ‘67 97} 106} 117| 125) 131) 132} 131) 127) 130] 129 132) «133; 136 wil} 58 5 
Building contracts awarded : | | | | 89/3 8. 
BMC IRMRER, 5c cacecsescccsee 1923-25= 100 17,28} | 64) 72} 81) 122/139) 152) 161), 125, 128) 158) 197) 208) 177] ww Pe 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B......... ae a 87 13} 45, 60 72} 89! 125) 112) 105) 95 82) 761 88 77, 59 w 69/5 | 6 
8. Other, adj. F.R.B. .. ah 7 142, 40) 80| 81 89} 149|| 158} 184) 206] 149) 165) 226, 286, 315, 273) .. 70 | 4 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R-B...... 1935-39= 100 152,78 89} 101) 109} 130) 138) 139 130)| 136} 143} 143] 141) 141) 142) i, 5 | 4 
WMO. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25= 100 lll] 69 85 90 94 110) 115 134 116) 124) 117} 108} 104, 117) 128 wy 9) 7 
Employment :— | | | | 
11. Non-agricultural, adj. F.R.B......... 000 re ee ee ee a || 39,903) 40,101) 40,016)! 40, od 40,977| 41,137) 41,174/37169*|37539*| et | 2 
12. e unadj. B.L.S. ...... |] ; eke Me Ml ar Beet we» | see |] 39,908} 40,292/ 40,710| 40,396] 40,880] 41,263) 41,415)37234*|37789"| 1 | 
13. Set EEE: op ne vsee | 1935-$9=100 || 107-1) 82-2} 98-6) 102-8) 106-4) 115-6) 117-2) 117-7| 117-5) 120-2) 120-3) 120-8) 120 9) | xo | om Mm MMO} 7: 
14. Factory, adj. F.R.B..............+.- 1923-25—100 || ... | .. | oe | o- | ... || 133-3) 133-3) 132-3] 134-7] 135-5] 137-0] 139-1| 144-1) 144-5. 288 2 
15. FE TER: onassnneccens . || 106-0) 66-3) 90-9} 99-9] 107-5) 127-7) 130-6) 133-1) 135-2)| 135-1] 136-1) 137-1] 138-4] 141-6, 145-3 1 ef |) 
16. » payrolls, unad}. F.R.B. ..... # | 110-4) 46-7) 78-5} 92-2) 105-4| 148-8) 152-7 158-1) 162-6) 182-9) 186-7| 191-8) 194-5| 202-4) 214-4) Sf] 
17. Average hours, B.L.S. .............. | Number one wis SM ase 2 len eee .. || 40-3) 41-0) 40-9] 42-5) 42-4) 42-6 42-6) 42-4 ... } i 2 
18. ,, hourly earnings, B.L.S. Cents . | 45:8) 63-9) 64-4) 67-0] 73-6) 74-4) 74-5] 75-8!) 80-9) 81-9} 83-1) 84-0) 85-0) ... | af 
19. Cost of living, F.R.B..............-. | 1935-39=100 || 122-5} 97-6) 100-8) 99-4) 100-2| 105-2|| 105-3) 106-2) 108-1]| 114-3) 115-1) 116-0) 116-4) 116-9) 117-4 af 
Wholesale prices :— i | 6f 
20. Farm products, B.L.S............... 1926=100 || 104-9} 48-2) 68-5] 65-3) 67-7| 82-4)) 85-8) 87-4) 91-0)| 102-8} 104-5) 404-4) 104-4) 105-3) 106-1) .. 
21. Foods, B.L.S....... ncaa sige | ‘ | 99-9 61-0! 73-6] 70-4) 71-3) 82-7|) 84-7) 87-2) 89-5) 96-1! 98-7) 98-9) 93-3, 99-2) 100-8 .. ; 
22. Other commodities, B.L.S. .......... o 91-6) 70-2| 81-7| 81-3, 83-0) 89-0| 89-7| 90-8 91-6] 95-2, 95-6) 95-7| 95-6] 95-7, 99-1) SOB i lt 
23. Wh'sale com’dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. oA || 95-3) 64-8) 78-6) 77-1) 78-6) 87-3); 88 8 90-3} 91 | 97-6} 98-7} 98-8) 98-6) 98-6, 99:1] 994 iss if 
Bank Debits :— | | | : 
94. Total, all reporting centres .......... | Million $ || 81,878 33,827/ 35,328] 37,155| 44,783) 44,804) 42,853) 43, 866|| 49,161) 46,613) 48,343) 50,110 mm | ie 
25. New York City ...............00000| js | 50,257 14,065] 14,265) 14/299] 14/810)| 16,288| 15,079| 15,6541) 17,056| 16,023) 16.985] 17,394 
Ne re cc on cdngn awison | “8 3,996] 3,952| 14,512) 17,644| 21,995] 22,737|| 22,675, 22,719] 22,761|| 22,687| 22,691| 22,714) 22,737 159/6 | 13 
27. Money in circulation........... a 3 || 4.476) 5,328| 6,510| 7,171| 7,901 9,816 9,732} 9,995;'10,163)| 11,566) 11,767| 12,074 12,383]... M- | 5 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances......... _ || 2,358) 2,114) 7,935) 10,466) 13,331 | 13,151) 12,794) 13,227|| 12,575] 12,658) 12,405| 12,305)... | a/- | 7) 
29.  ,,° Excess Reserves............ 43, '256| 2,522) 4,469] 6,376) ... || 5,215] 4,796| 5,557|| 3,073| 2,791] 2:486| 23621 |. | .. | ~ § lle | 8 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ . | 595) 99 2 186] 163} 236) 300) 360) 65] 109} 158 128) 96] ... | | 93/6 | 7 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics || 1929=100 } 100, 24-4) 52-6) 55-5} 51) 47 49} 49 50) 391 38 381 40 41 41)... 899 | 7 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... % || 3-60! 3-66) 2-56) 2-36} 2-21! 1-95]| 1-90) 1-94) 1-94|) 2-00; 1-98] 1-97) 1-97 1/3 | § 
33. Income payments, adj.............-. 1935-39=100 || 122-9} 70-6) 98-5) 105-5) 113-8) 137-0)| 138-9) 141-1] 143-1]| 158-4) 161-5] 162-7] 165-4) 169: 2| 113-2 (a) Interim 
me ee | Million $ || 4,032) 2,076] 5,040) 5,595) 7,606 || 456} 554) 1,136|| 3,548} 732! 764) 2,494| 794 797) «» ff per share 
365. a. expend., national defence ... || a ses | one sce nae is || 966) 1,129 1/327) 2,797; 3,231) 3,553} 3,823} 4,494) 4,883) .. ee 
%. ne oO ME oe fcaehns es ; 3,852) 4,320! 7,692) 9,528) 12,774/ || 1,598} 1,529) 1,874) 3,421| 3,753 3,953) 4,530] 5,160 5,215 «« — 
| { ' ' | 
<a seetrbanenpieh nadia name TRE 
* Revised series. O\ EI 
Nar 
(Continued from e 52 of 2s, each (part of unissued share capital) h 
. f page $24) are Offered for subcription by shareholders S orter Comment 
CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS at 2s. 6d. each in the proportion of one new : 
ordinary share for every four ordinary Mexican Light and Power (poet nA aud P 
Joshua Hoyle and Sons.—The company shares already held. The new shares will Gross operating earnings in July, ! BA, Wan 
has decided to repay, on Nov, 30th next, rank pari passu with existing ordinary $1,010 ($886,125), net earnings $360 (20 Canadian F 
the nominal amount of £249,144 of the shares but will not be entitled to participate Aggregate gross earnings from Jan, I satzal Arg 
4 per cent Secured Notes, To enable this in any dividends paid or payable in respect $6,590 ($5,296), aggregate net earnings J“) Paulo ( 


repayment 1,835,087 mew ordinary shares 


of the year ended September 30, 1942. 


$2,201 ($1,072). 
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October 24, 1942 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim | dividends | for ordinary stocks. 


; 
Prices, 
Year 1941 
‘High | Low 
ay | 764 
ig | 110 
100 «=| «(98 
100g | 98 
103 | 101 
a 102 
108 104 
ot 91 
100; | 97 
10k 98% 
116} | 1114 
101% | 100 
102 100 
100} 998 
100} | 100 
101 100 
1l4 110} 
101: 100 
106: 102 #8 
% 89} 
99; | 934 
102 100 
105 =| 101 
106 100 
lll 107} 
108} 106 
934 844 
99 93 
106 | 1003 
99 | 77 
48) | 31 
214 1lt 
84 71% 
13 58 
45 27 
Prices, 


Year 1942 


Jan. 1 to Oct. 20 


High | Low 
10} 7 
14% 9 
55} 39 
115 = 106 
599 49} 
255 163 
61 504 
55 38 
214 148 
7 614 
13/- 67/6 
6 3 
383 | 365 
£474 £364 
30,6 19/- 
16 71/- 
it 4th 
68 £45 
58/- 50/- 
89/3 81/6 
6% 5k 
69/3 -64/- 
470 443 
50/- 46/- 
86/9 77/9 
264 233 
121A 


11/10 79/- 
28} 245 
16g 14 
1S} 134 
2 20% 
34 7% 
af 3 
of 54 
1864 | 165} 
1824 158 
155 150} 
200 189 
159/6 | 138/ 
7]/- 54/6 
82/- | 71/104 
11/6 | 80 
93/6 | 79/74 
89/9 | 73/6 
1/3 50/74 
(@) Interim div. 
per sh dare, 


Name 


BA. and Pacifi 
“A. Gt, Southern 
BA, Western 
adian Pacitic 
Rtral Argentine 
San Paulo (Br: 1zi}) 


Prices, | 
Year 1942 | 
Jar. 1 to Oct. 20 
High | Low 
| 
| 83yy | 82 
ise \ ui 
| 100 | 99 
101f, | 99% 
103 101 
108 105 
105 103 
964 93 
101 98 
102} 99 
116% = © 114 
101} 99 
102% | 1003 
101 998 
100j 998 
101% | 100 
1158 1123 
103 100 
1068 1048 
974 95% 
101 984 
1014 101 
102 101 
102 100 
109} 1064 
108} 1053 
97 935 
100 98 
1063 1044 
102 97} 
64} 464 
3 3 23% 
97} 76 
88 703 
52 33 
Last two 


Dividends 


(a) (b) (c) 


Nilc Nil 
Nil ¢ Nil ¢ 


4 ¢ 2 
23 6 z2ha 
2b 2 
lic 2 
26 2 
246 lie 
lic 1} c 
240 23a 
10 6 Tha 
446 2ha 
6a 6 
Ss ¢ 8 
3a 3g 6 
7 6 la 
246 2ha 
£2hb| {2a 
6 t 6 
8 b 8 
5 b 5 a 
746 ha 
8) b 8ha 
6365 3ga 
96 9a 
40 a 50 b 
€ 6 46a 
40 b 20 ¢ 
10/-a| 10/- 
t20 b tha a 
6/-a 6 
158% c| 124 a 
ll a 19 b 
3/3b 3/3a 
133 b 9h 
4a 6 
4a 7 
3 a 7 
4a 6 
t15 b t5 a 
5 a 96 
6ya 10 b 
ll a 18 b 
154 6 7 
13 b & 
4a, 14 


_(b) Final div. 
(j) Yield to 


Weeks 


} 
id Oct 


16 
16 
42 
16 


+1 


| Consols 24% 
Consols 
Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 
oo 3° 


oe fh %, (after 1961)... 
Conv. 5 
Funding 24% 
Funding 23° 
Funding 3% 

| Funding 4°, 
Nat. Def. 24% 

| Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 
War Bonds 24% 1945-47 

War Bonds af 


War Loan 34% 
Local Loans 3%. 
| Redemption 3%, 
\|Austria 3% 1933-53.... 
Dom. & Col. 
Australia 5% 
New Zealand 5% 1946.. 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60.... 


average 


Name of Security 


British Funds 


4% (after 1957). 


4, 1944-64...... 
1956-61. 

% 2 195 2-57. 
1959-69. 
1960-90.... 

1944-48. . 


% 1946-48 
Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 


Vi Mn tory Bonds 4%... 


1955-59. . 
, aft. 1952 


War Loan 3% 


1986-96 


Govts. 
1945-75... 


Corporation Stocks 


Birmingham 5% 1946-56 
L.C.C. S%.. 

Liverpool 3%, 
Middlesex 3 % 
Foreign Governments 
Argentine 44°, Stg. Bds 
Brazil 5% 
Chile 6% 
Egypt Unified 4%...... 
Portuguese 3%......... 
Spanish 42% 


1954-64... 
1957-62. 


Funding 1914 


(1929) 


Name of Security 


Railways 


B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk 
Can. Pacific Com, $25 

Great Western ( 
G.W. 5% Conus. Pref. Stk. 
L.N.E.R. 
L.M.S. Ord. Stock 
L.M.S. 4% 
London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 
Southern Def. Stock .... 
Southern 5% Pref. Ord, . 


rd. Stk. 
4%, Ist Pref. .. 
Pref. 1923 


Banks and Discount 


Alexanders {2, {1 pd. ... 
Bank of Australasia £5. . 
Bank of England Stock. . 
Bank of Montreal £100. . 
Bank of New Zealand 1 
Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 . 

Chartered of India {5 . 

Hongkong and S. $125.. 
Lloyds 
Midland #1, fully paid. . 
Nat. Dis. £24, 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid. 

Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Union Discount £1...... 
Westminster £4, 4 


‘A’ £5, £1 paid .. 


fully paid 


£1 paid. 
Insurance 


Alliance £1, fully paid... 
Atlas £5, £14 paid...... 
Gen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. 

Lon, & Lancs. £5, £2 pd. 
Pearl £1, fully paid ..... 
Phoenix 
Prodential “te eae 
Royal Ex 
Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 
Sun Life £1, fully paid... 


£1, fully paid... 
hange {1..... 


investment Trusts 


Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock 
Investment Trst. Def. Stk. 
Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk.. 
U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 


Breweries, &c. 


Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1.... 
Courage & Co. Ord. £1... 
Distillers Co, Ord. {1.... 
Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1 | 108 
Ind Coope &c, Ord. £1... 
Mitchells & Butlers £1.. 

Watney 


(c) Last two > yearly divs. 
red.—end 1960. 


Combe Def, fl. 


Gross Receipts 
for Week 


1942 + or - 
$1,450,000 |+ 200,000 
$2,506,000 + 491,000 

t870,000 — 42,000 
$5,218,000 |+ 367,000 


$1,992,300 


— 137,400 
£35,367 |— 


1,570 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for 
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(k) Based on red. 


at par 1946. 


Aggregate Gross 


OVE ERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Receipts 
1942 or — 
22,589,000 ,219,000 
34,204,000 932,000 
12,910,000 12,000 
197,271,000 + 29,814,000 
32,185,950 |+ 2,919,750 
1,493,563 |— 23,086 


(nm) Yield 1.55% basis. 


(p) Yield 2§% basis. 


Price, Price, | Yield, Prices Sete | 

' Year 1942 sent . . : 

Os | Ost | Ost |iyan.1 toOct.20| Dividends |/ Name of Security | 
1942 1942 1942 || High | Low || (a) (6) (c) | 

% | % || tron, Coal and Steel | 
fa. @ 47/6 | 41/3 || 76! 4 a@| Babcock & Wilcox {1 . 

823 824 | 3 0 7 |, 50/3 = Hop | +f b| a a ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £i| 
1124 112} 311 5f\| 30/4 @| t6§ 5 ||Brown (John) Ord. 10/- . 
1008 100% 2 0 O| 24/3 }i ia) 3 i| 5 b) 3 a/|Colvilles Ord. {1........ 
100% 101 2 7 0 || 20/8} 14/- 7 ¢| Nile |Dorman Long Ord. {1.. 
1024 1024 211 6 || 28/4 20/- 4a 6 6|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. fl. 
107} 1074 3 5 Of|| 30/7) 25/7} 744) 15 6/||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 
103} 1034 3 6 1] 50/3 | 41/3 $2¢@¢)| 4 6b) Staveley Coal Ord. £1... 

96 96 217 1/1} 50/3 45/- 12$¢| 12 c¢ Stewarts and Lloyds f. ; 
1003 100 | 215 O/|] 36/3 | 3l/- 4 a\| 6 6/|Swan, Hunter Ord. {1... 
1003 100 | 218 9 8/2t) 5/- Nil ¢ ¢ |Thomas(Richard)Ord. 6/8 
1144 1144 2 18 10 25/1$ | 21/- 244 54 6 | United Steel Ord. {1.... 
1014 101} 2 5 Ok} 18/4); 15/53 6 b a || Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 
102} 102} 216 1 Textiles 
100; 1003 219 8 14/6 q- Nile il c || Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 . 
1003 1003 219 7 13/9 6/3 Nilc il c || British Celanese Ord. 10/- 
1003 100} 218 9 41/3 33/6 Sha b | Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1... 
114} 1143 218 Oj} 42/- 31/- 24a 6 \Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... 
1013 1014 216 8 || 15/- | 2/3 Nil ¢ c | Fine Cotton Spinners { 1 
1064 106% 3 5 Of|| 32/103; 22/9 lke $c Lanes. Cotton Corp. {1.. 

964 94 | 3 2 2 Electrical Manufactg. 

99 99 |3 010 75/- 71/3 10 6b 5 a _|\Callenders Cable, &c. {1 . 
101 101 3 0 0 24/9 20/9 123 6 74 a |\Crompton Park, ‘A’ 5/-.. 

43/9 37/6 lec 10 c/||English Electric Ord. £1. 
1014 101 | 416 0 || 84/3 | 78/4% || 17¢, 17 ¢|\General Electric Ord. £1. 
102 102 417 0 Gas and Electricity 
110 110 313 0 38/9 34/6 5 b 3 a |County of London {1.... 

15/1$ | 12/1) Nil c Gas Light & Coke Ord. {1 
106} 1064 346 32/6 29/44 446 24 a ||North-East Electric {1 .. 

96 96 3 2 6 40/- 37/43 54 6 2¢ a | Scottish Power Ord. {1.. 

99 99 = © 40/6 39/- 5 b 3 a\||Yorkshire Electric {1 ... 
104} 1044 $2 53 Motor and Aircraft 

17/6 15/- 10 ¢| 10 ¢}|Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 
1004 100} 410 0| 25/3 20/14 Tee Th ¢ HB.S.A. Ovd, £1 ....c000 

60 60 4 3 4p) 14/9 9/3 4a 6 0 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-. .. 

33 314 415 gn} 17/44) 11/9 10 ¢ c | Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/- 

GF 6 43 4 30/9 24/- 3a 6 |Ford Motors Ord. {1 .... 

87 87 39 0 17/10}, 11/4} 1746 a | Hawker Siddeley 5/-.... 

504 504 718 6 71/9 65/- 2$a 12} 6 ||Lucas (Joseph) Ord. {1.. 

37/10}; 29/10$| 10 @! +7$ 6 ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. .. 
98/9 82/6 20 ¢| 20 c, Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 .... 
Price, | Price, Yield, Shipping 

Oct. Oct. Oct. 20/- 13/3 Nile Nile |\Cunard SteamShip Ord. {1 

13, 20, 25/6 | 21/6 6 c, 6 c/| Furness, Withy Ord. £1.. 
1942 1942 1942 34/74 25/3 6 b ott. @ GO, Del, £3... cece 

f- s. d. 25 20/7 § ¢ ¢ |Royal Mail Lines Ord. {1 

104 4 ~ Nil 21/- 16/- § ¢ c | Union Castle Ord. {1.... 

13} 144 Nil Tea and Rubber 

514 544 7 610 7/3 3 4 c! Nil ¢||Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1.. 
108} 1094 411 4 14/6 6/- 6 ¢ 2 c) Anglo-Dutch of Java {1 

By 59 615 7 32/- 24/6 24a 7% 6 | Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 . 

244 254 | 718 5 2/13 9d. 4a 6 | London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 

59 60 613 4 20/6 8/103), 10 ¢ 3 c |Rubber Pitns. Trust {1.. 

50 54 6 5 0 1/8 9d. 9 ¢| Nile ||United Serdang Rbr. 2/- 

203 21} 8 4 8 Oil 

714 74 615 2 55/—- 34/44 5 ¢ 74 c | Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 .. 

54/83 | 27/6 5 746 ee Oil Ord. {1..... 
on ta . 56/3 34/4 +24@ > 246 )|Shell Transport Ord. {1 . 
71/6 m6 | 417 91 73/9 | 63 sf 10°! 's*a/iTrinidad Leascholds A: 
37 of svat 528 ¢ Miscellaneous 

; 7 | 2 5 4 31 55/- | 42/- 6$5, 2a ||Assoc. P. Cement Ord. fl 
aie | Get go Oe! So | 357g || 20 ¢ c | Barker (John) Ord. £1 . 
= = +3 Sa 4¢|, 38/103) 30/6 24 ¢| 24 ¢| Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/- 

10 as 2 14 0 48/3 42/3 7b 3 a! British Aluminium {1.. 

f gut | 3 e 8 || 90/38! 70/- | t17}4 ¢ t14,4 ¢ |/Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1. 
& ae ; 4 : 74/6 64/- 7 b 7 a British Oxygen Ord. él. 
88 P 88 3 12 € 693 47 4c c | Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. 

" 40 | 223. | 97/6 153| 12$4@/ Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1..... 
oat an : ; ; 33/14 | 24/43 || 10 c c | Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 . 
457 455 314 9 18/- 13/3 6 ¢ c = & Mus. Ind. 10/- .. 
49/6 49/6 4 09 26/6 22/- 1234 $ } |\Gestetner (D.) 5/- ...... 
86/6 86/6 430 63/6 31/3 20 b la | Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1 

4 36/14 | 30/- 5 b a Imperial Chemical Ord. {1 

64 | 5H +10 6| +7$a/ Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 

254 252 399 $454 $374 | $2.00 c | $2.00 c International Nickel n. p. 

128 l2jxd 4 4 6 31/9 24/9 5 ¢ 5 c, Lever & Unilever Ord. {1 
111/3 | 110/-xd| 3.12 Os|| 52/6 39/9 5a 5 }6| London Brick Ord. fl.. 

273 28xd |} 311 5 41/9 30/- 15 a| 20 }6|/Marks & Spencer ‘A’ i, 

16} 16} 2 6 Ot! 98/9 85/74 7}a; 12}6||Murex {1 Ord. ......... 

158 15} 316 0 27/9 19/6 2ta 6 6, Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 
263 263 2 3 Ot! 65/3 58/- 124 db 24 a@ ||Spillers Ord. {1......... 

8}xd 8} 312 6 68/3 | 59/10$'| 10 b 34 a |/Tate and Lyle Ord. £1... 

84xd 8} 316 0 34/9 | 27/6 10 ¢ 10 c/|\Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 

6 6 316 0 89/3 80/6 10 6} 10 a@| Tube Investments Ord. {1 

75/44 | 62/6 8} b 3ga (Turner & Newall Ord. {1 

5 f go9 33/- 26/4 74a |\(d)15 b |United Molasses Ord. 6/8 
185} 185} 5 710 ) Woolworth j 
163 163° 615 0 60; 6 47/- 35 b| 20 a 00) — 5/=-... 
152t | fost | SUS 3 || 46/3 | 36/74!) 80 ¢| 45 @|/AshantiGoldfields Ord. 4/- 

. . 5/9 3/- (t)6 ¢ Nila ||Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 . 

42/6 30/74 10 c|} 10 c)\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1.. 

157/9 159/3 210 OF 9 | Tt Nile; 20 c|\De Beers (Def.) £2}..... 
69/3 70/3 | 4 0 0 40/- | 33/6 1136; 9§ a) Randfontein Ord. {1.... 

80/9 80/3 |4 1 0 8} 6+ 15 b Nila | Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1.. 

110/6 B 4 9 15/6 11/9 5 b a Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- . 

91/9 93/3 416 6 lt 58 6246; 52a) Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 

87/9 89/3 414 0 7% 6+ 2/6a 5/6 b Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. .. 

69/9 70/9 § 0 9} 5k 3B Nil Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/- . 

“(d) Includes | 24% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. (e) Allowing for exchange. 


(s) Yield basis 40%. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close 
Oct. Oct. 


1. Railroads. _ 6S 


Atlantic Coast. 34 33 


Can. Pacific 54 

Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 244 234 
N.Y. Cent. 124 114 
Pennsylvania.. 24} 24 
Southern 17} 165 


2. Utilities, etc. 


Amer. Tel. 129 125 
Amer. W’wks 3h 

Pac. Light 304 303 
People’s Gas 424 414 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 198 18} 


W. Union Tel. 29% 29} 


Close Close 

3. Commercial Oct. Oct. | 
and Industrial. 15 20 

Am, Smelting 414 40} | 

| 


Am. Viscose . . 29% 29} 
Anaconda .... 278 28% 
Beth. Steel... 58% 58% 
Briggs . 204 21) 
Celanese of A... 24} 243 | 
Chrysler ‘ 65} 


oo 
Distillers-Seag.. 21} 214 | 
Eastman Kdk.. 138 138 


Gen. Elec..... 29f 30% 
Gen. Motors. . 412 41} 

Inland Steel . 65¢ 658 | 
Int. Harvest 50$ 51g | 


Int. Nickel .. 350$ 30}+ 


Int. Paper ; 
Liggett Myers. . 
Distillers 

Nat. Steel .... 

Phelps Dodge. 

Gamble 

Sears Roebuck 
Shell Union.... 
Std. Oil N.J.... 
20th Cen. Fox. . 
United Drug. . 

5. Steel ‘ 
West’ house El 

Woolworth . 


Nat. 


Proct. 
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| Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. 
13, 20, | 20, 
1942 | 1942 1942 
if s. d. 
47/3 47/- | 412 9 
46/- 47/6 |6 6 O 
30/3 | 29/9 37 6t 
23/3 4/- |613 3 
19/6 19/6 | Nil 
28/- 2a/- |7 3 0 
30/- 30/6 | 7 7 6 
50/- 50/- | 212 Of 
49/9 50 5 0 0 
36/- 36/- | 511 0 
8/- 7/104} 4 7 6 
24/9 24/9 |6 9 0 
18/3 lg/- | 511 O 
14/3 14/- Nil 
13/- 13 | Nil 
40/6 40/9 459 
41/- 4] 1312 6 
13/9 14/9 | $33 
31/3 32/6 412 0 
74/- 74/-xd| 4 1 0 
24/- 24/- |4 3 4 
42/- 43 413 0 
83/6 83/6 |4 3 9 
37/6 37/46 | 4 5 3 
14/- 14/9 Nil 
30/6 30/6 | 411 6 
38/- 38 440 
40/- 40/- 40 0 
16/9 16/103} 219 0 
25/- 24/9 |5 1 0 
13/9 13/9 |7 5 6 
17/14 17/1, | 412 61 
30/3 29/9 40 € 
7/6 7/4419 7 0 
71/3 71/3 |4 4 0 
36/6 37/3 27 Of 
96/5 98/6 |4 1 3 
19/6 19/9 Nil 
24/6 25 415 0 
33/- 34 414 0 
24/6 94'6 '418 O 
20/6 20/3 418 9 
6/6 6 Nil 
10/9 11/44 | 310 6 
28 28/6 700 
1/44 1/44 1410 9 
15/3 16/1 314 6 
1/3 1/3 Nil 
62/6 62/6 28: 0 
44/4 43/44} 5 3 0 
56/3 55 116 3 
72/6 72/6 ee 
55/- 55/-xd 3 5 6 
49/- 49/6 § 3 0 
38/3 38/3 | 3 2 6 
48/- 48/3 429 
86/3 90 3 4 6f 
72/3 714 315 9 
68 684 516 0 
120/- 120/- | 415 0 
30/6 316/519 
16/6 16/6xd| 312 6 
26/- 26/- | 416 0 
45/- 45/- | 817 9 
35/- 35/9 |4 8 9 
6 6% | 2 10 6t 
$444 $444 | 411 3 
30/74 30/9 |3 5 0 
51/3 51/3 | 319 0 
40/6 39/3 |4 9 3 
96/3 95 } 44 0 
27/6xd| 27/6 | 2 5 3 
62/6 62/6 416 0 
68/- 68 i4 00 
29/3 28/- | 311 0 
88/6 g9/- | 4 9 6 
73/9 7443 |3 8 O 
30/9 30/6 | 5 10 6 
59/- 57/6 415 9 
44/43 45 7 2 0 
4/6 | 4/73 | ae 
39/44 40/- |5 0 0 
9} 9% |5 5 0 
34/43 34/44 [12 0 0 
7k “ites © 
14/- 14 311 0 
64 6 |9 6 6 
7 I® | 513 3 
58 5h | CNil 
(f) Flat yield. (¢) Annas 


+ Free of Taz. 


Close Close 


Oct. Oct, 
1320 
88 (OF 
604 59} 
253 244 
534 538 
27 4 =274 
51} 51} 
53% 53} 
16 15} 
434 43 
144 14} 
63 7 
504 50} 
76 #86075 
283 28 
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THE ‘* ECONOMIST "' SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


ception of certain purchases made by the 


Continued from page 524) 
(Co f page 524 Ministry for the United Nations. 


types of jute yarns, and provides that, 








in all transactions involving such yarns, (1935= 100) 
spinners must use the descriptions specified “THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF 2 in 
in the Order WHOLESALE PRICES out, tte: ities, 1 
° ct. ct. ct, t.”| Oce 
. - 15, | 16, | 19, , 
Gas Charges.—The Government has ; sia — 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 19% 2h 
authorised the South Metropolitan Gas a ae , , 
Company to raise its charges to all gas Mar. | Aug. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. —— 
5 ' , : 31, | 30, | 14, | 29, | 13, Crops ..........+., 118.1 | 118.7 | 118.9 | 118.9! 1) 
consumers by 3d. 2 therm. The increase 1937*| 1939 1941 | 1962 | 1942 Raw materials”... 1727 | 172.7 | 1727 | aay BRS 
took effect for meter readings from Octo- ve ae Complete Index... 142.8 143.2 | 143.3 | 1433 ia 
ber 14th. The rise is to cover increased Cereals and Meat .. Sk0 9 108.0 | 108.1 ee —- - = eee 
. Other Foods ...... 0. ° : ‘ : Mar. | Aug det. | Sept. | On 
cont of isbour and cosl. BEE pc isinohgn 74.2) 54.3: 94.2 | 23 28 RS ao 22 | 2h, ie 
ies.— a Minerals ...,...... 113.2 | 95.4 ; 129.8 | 137.2 2 7 9 | 1941 | 1942 | 194: 
_ Pepper Supplies.—The Ministry of Food —fyimerls «vss oo 87.0 | 77.6 | 113.0 | 121.9 | 122.0 a - ae 
is arranging quotas of pepper for shipment Se aah eceenenetie ~ Coape ..... veees| 147.9 | 92.2 | 113.1] 118.3 | ng) _—_— 
from India in order to make supplies avail- Complete Index 87.2 70.3 | 107.4 | 112.8 | 112.3 Raw materials. .... 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.6 | 172.7 | 1177 
able to the United Nations and neutrals. ae a 7a 06.8 | 147 : 765 = rori Complete Index.... 175.1 106.4 138.9 142.9 1428 Vol. 
Meanwhile, exports from India are re- 2 58 8 6 oe eee ee ee ; nila 
stricted to the 1939-40 level, with. the ex- * Highest level reached during 1$32-37 recovery. * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery, — 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


LIMITED. 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 
LONDON, E.C.2, 1 


INDIA 1 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 a a aia 
aden anc eink ubtico ' . 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST Ades Point Kandy ates NOT 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA Amritsar Karachi Kisumu Kenya 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenciee Bombay Lahore Mombasa Colony G 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides Calcutta Madras Nairobi British G 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A, Vv 
the East. Chittagong _ Nuwara Entebbe ; 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice Cochin (S. India) _ Eliya ae Uganda R 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. Colombo Rangoon —a , ¥ 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga Tanganyika Territory. 7 
i SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £4,000,000 
ead Office : ‘ wn Y 
C - SOTCSESE, LONDON, E.C 2 PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 
est n ranch: . 
28, CHARLES I1 STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 LET 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken, AME 
7 
COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA : 
(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies THE 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. BRANCHES y 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 4 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State I 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. w 
Commonwealth Savings Rank of Australia, 3,894 Agencies at — 


Post Offices in Australia. 
1941.—General Bank Balances 
Savings Bank Balances 


As at 30th June, 


£130,752,179 
150,553,865 


and advice 


information 
and financial 


Up-to-date expert 


conditions in 




















at Brettenham House, Lancaster 













Place, London, W.C.2. 


Saturday, October 24, 1942 


ate" esen tomaet on economic 
3, Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific 
Other items d 19,795,546 Islands are available to business men and 
£300 635,062 ee 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. | ibs T . UTLH WA 
London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. VW 
ven ion. at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C BANK OF Be SLU . 1 1A R 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. diff 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI ae ei 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2., 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. com: 
BANKING CORPORATION ==—S——SS of x 
(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of membe - rer . . " — . 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED actio 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) j A is - . — ’ i 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - - $50,000,000 SIX PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE| — Nati 
ISSUED AND ieee - «= $20,000,000 STOCK Mr 
{ ~ - - £6,500,000 > rn y r sete? - 
RESERVE FUNDS § HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registet gl 
RESERVE LIABILITY OFSHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 in respect of the above Stock will be closed from 7 31st Snel 
anid aaaeeenien SetleeRns » re- . 
Head Office: HONGKONG, October, 1942, both dates inclusive, for the pS sal in a 
temporarily transferred to paring Warrants in respect of Dividends covering period fom 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 1st July, 1931, to 30th June, 1942, to be paid on the 9th Novem) — cont 
Acting Chief M : A. Morse. ber, 1942. has ; 
ee , By Order of the Board, 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. wart 
naw Sas Sass, Oe. Office: Cunard Building, Liverpool. Hoa 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 22nd October, 1942. ever 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and —— th 
an —- of The neens en Banking Corporation, is at 
prepared to act as Executor an rustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. E R M s oO F s U B S Cc R i P T i ON be 
TO THE ECONOMIST : 
£ s « and 
REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. a - - ° 8 ; cea 
: ’ » - . 0 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 6 Months . : di 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 (Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) SC 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~ £77,000,000 Publishing Office : The 
CLAIMS P EXCEED - - £140,000,000 Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, w.c2 ther 
941 Accounts) F 
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